MOTHER'S DAY IN EUROPE 


... Tired... not very hopeful . . . and her children are hungry 
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Why Go to Church? 


THE OLD LADY APPRECIATED SERMONS 
EVEN IF SHE COULDN'T REMEMBER THEM 


A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN called one Mon- 
day morning on an old lady who always 
goes to church. “Good morning,” he 
said, “and how are you today?” 

“Quite well, sir,” said she. 

“You were at church yesterday, no 
doubt?” 

“Oh, yes, I was—morning and eve- 
ning.” 

“Unfortunately, I was prevented from 
going,’ confessed the young man. 

“What did the minister preach about 
in the morning?” 

“Kh, lad, I can’t remember,” admitted 
the old lady. 

“Well, what was his text?” 

“T remember it was a very good ser- 
mon, but I can’t remember what it was 
about.” 

“Well, can you tell me what the ser- 
mon was about at the evening service?” 
queried the young man. 


“Well—no, I can’t say that I can. . 
It seems to have slipped my mind.” _ 
The young man smiled. “That's 
queer,” he said. “What is the use of go- 
ing to church if you can’t remember @ 
single word of the preacher’s sermon?” 
The old lady looked at the young mar 
severely. “Lad,” she asked, her voice 
quivering, “will you do me a favor?” 
“Certainly,” replied the young man 
“Will you take this old clothes basket 
to the well and bring it back full o 
water?” ‘ 
“Come, come,” said the young man 
“I’m not quite such a simpleton as that 
You know there wouldn’t be a drop o! 
water in the basket when I got back.” 
It was the old lady’s turn to smile 
“Perhaps you are right,’ she said. “ 
dare say there wouldn’t be, but the 
basket might be a bit cleaner!” 
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COVER PICTURE 


The mother pictured on the cover this week lives with her 
family in a one-room cellar apartment in the Ruhr area of 
Germany. Earnings of her oldest child are the total family 
income. There are millions of families like this in Europe. 


Fenno-Jacobs photo, from Three Lions 


Next Week: - - - - -  - THEY GREW UP IN PARSONAGES 
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Niemoeller's Farewell 


“And finally, brethren, pray for us, 
that the word of the Lord may have 
free course and be glorified—even as it 
is with you.” 

In these words of St. Paul, Martin 
Niemoeller closed his sermon on April 
27 in the Lutheran Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn. The next day he 
and Mrs. Niemoeller boarded a plane 
for Germany. 

“T am full of sorrow and despair that 
in going back in the next few days I 
will find the people even more desper- 
ate, even more hopeless than when I 
left,” he told the Brooklyn congrega- 
tion. “These people, not only the Ger- 
man people, but French people, all 
European nations, are not yet liberated 
from the physical needs of war and 
those needs which follow war. 

“T don’t know in what state I shall 
find those nations of Europe in flying 
back from this country, which hardly 
knows anything of suck want, of need, 
and weakness. Is any hope left? This 
is the question as we fall into the last 
abyss of despair in which human lives 
don’t count any longer.” 


Serious situation 

“Friends, our situation is serious all 
over the world but especially on the old 
continent and among its nations,” Pas- 
tor Niemoeller told the American con- 
gregation. “The totalitarian regime has 
gone. There is no longer that terror 
and the spying which made peaceful 
living an impossibility. War has gone. 
But peace hasn’t been restored. 

“To understand the longing for peace 
on the old continent is not easy. It isa 
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suffering of the soul, greater 
hunger, greater than famine, becaus 
hunger and famine at least hold to faith 
But this feeling becomes just as 
death of hope. 

“And the people of Europe look over 
to this country as an island of hope, 
Pastor Niemoeller went on. 

“People of central Europe, sur 
rounded by the destruction of war, a 
not capable of the optimism of this 
country regarding peace. They will 
draw strength and inspiration from the 
knowledge that Americans have no’ 
given up hope,” he said. s 

“Do not let us down,” he pleaded 
“Continue praying for and preaching 
peace through reconciliation with G 
. . . Go forward determined to bring 
about a peace that can overcome greed” 
envy, and hate. 

“The greatest hope I take back wit!) 
me to desperate men and women,” h_ 
concluded, “is that the Gospel has it} 
place and is going to be heard now @ 
it was in former times and even bette 
than in former times, and in many ney 
churches and nations of this world, as 
is heard and is testified and witnesse’ 
here in America. For there is a peae 
with God, and a hope not only in th 
promises of God but in the word 5 
God.” 


$30,000,000 last year 

From American churches in 19 
$30,000,000 went for overseas reliv 
That is the estimate of 50 Protesta: 
leaders who met in New York April © 
In 1947 and 1948, at least $60,000,0) 
should be given, they said. 

“The welfare of the world lies ve: 
largely with our American churcks 
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EUROPE'S STORY is told by Bishop Lajos Ordass of Budapest to Dr. Paul Empie at National 
Lutheran Council headquarters. Bishop Ordass is telling the story this month to Lutherans in New 
Jersey (May !-3), Buffalo, N. Y. (May 4), Ohio Synod (May 5-8), Michigan Synod (May 12-14), 
Pittsburgh (May 16), Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa. (May 18), Ministerium of Pennsylvania con- 
vention (May 19-22), Rock Island, Ill. (May 25-27), Minneapolis (May 29-June 2). He speaks 
German, Hungarian, Swedish fluently, very little English 


and what American churches are going 
to do in meeting the needs of the 
world,’ said Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
Church World Service executive. “The 
material needs of mankind are far 
greater and will continue longer than 
most Americans now realize,” he stated. 
“Yet the world’s moral and spiritual 
needs are even greater.” 

“Unless European civilization is re- 
built on a spiritual foundation, all plans 
of statesmen and economists will fail,” 
said Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn, World 
Council reconstruction administrator. 


Episcopalian advertising 

It may cost over a million dollars a 
year to do what the Episcopal Church 
is planning. 

There would be full-page color ads 
in big magazines. ... And once a week 
a half-hour radio program. . . . Also 
two missionary movies a year, made by 
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experts. There would be film-strips 
and slides. Probable annual bill: 
$1,200,000. 


The plan was adopted by the national 
council of the Episcopal Church in late 
April. It had been proposed by Robert 
D. Jordon, director of the church’s de- 
partment of promotion. To pay for the 
advertising, each Episcopalian should 
be asked to add 3 per cent to his church 
pledge, Mr. Jordon says. 

Reason for the high-pressure effort 
is that the Episcopal Church is prac- 
tically standing still. Church school en- 
rollment is decreasing rapidly. The 
number of parishes and missions is de- 
clining. There is a marked decrease in 
the number of overseas missionaries. 
Mr. Jordon had eharts demonstrating 
long-range statistics to prove all this 
at the national council meeting. 

“These charts should blast us out of 
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our everlasting complacency about this 
church of ours,” said Presiding Bishop 
Henry K. Sherrill. “No matter what 
reasons anyone may give for any de- 
crease, the facts are appalling.” 

If Episcopalians get their 3 per cent 
extra on church pledges this fall, the 
advertising program will begin in the 
autumn of 1948. 


_ Hollywood for a day 

The career of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
as a motion picture actor would be 
about the shortest in history. He was 
due in Hollywood in the early hours 
of May 10, and before nightfall he was 
to be on a plane going back east. 

President Fry’s brief appearance be- 
fore a Hollywood camera is in connec- 
tion with making a film for showing in 
all United Lutheran congregations, 
“Now Thank We All Our God.” Script 
for the film was written by Henry 
Endress of the ULC stewardship de- 
partment. Producer is Cathedral Films 
Company. 

It would cost $2,000, Dr. Fry was in- 
formed, to photograph in an eastern 
studio the section of the film in which 
he appears. To save this sum, the air- 
plane trip was necessary. On May 9 Dr. 
Fry was to attend a meeting of the 
ULC Board of Social Missions in New 
York City. Next day he would be an 
actor in a Hollywood studio. A day 
later he would be back on the east 
coast for a scheduled address. 


No actors at all 

“Equal to anything that ever came 
out of Hollywood” is what people said 
last month about the church-produced 
movie, “The Way of Peace.” It begins 
with creation of the world and in 18 
minutes arrives at the earth’s destruc- 
tion by atomic bombs. 

The “earth” used in the studio was 


about the size of a baseball. The char- 
acters are tiny animated puppets. Rep- 
licas of cities and mountain ranges 
were constructed in miniature. Nar- 
rator who explains the film’s meaning 
is Lew Ayres. 

Message of the film: unless individ- 
uals and nations soon begin to act to- 
ward each other in a Christian manner, 
there will be a catastrophic end of hu- 
manity. 

The film was produced by the Wart- 
burg Press of the American Lutheran 
Church. First showing was in Consti- 
tution Hall in Washington on April 23, 
when 8,000 came to see it. 


AIRPLANE TRIPS across the continent were 
all in the day's work for President Fry. In April! 
he shared with Dr. John C. Hershey (see cut)! 
in explaining current program of the church te 
the Nebraska Synod. In Winnipeg, Saskatche- 
wan, he witnessed abortive attempt to organize 
a Canadian Lutheran Council. A day later, im 
his New York office, he planned a series oF 
addresses in New England 


London blitz 

Biggest attack on irreligion in Lon+ 
don since the days of the Wesleyan re- 
vival was staged by 3,000 “commandos” 
last month. Backing the attack wer 
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shops of the Church of England, gov- 
‘dnment officials, and such prominent 
jrople in business life as Sir J. Arthur 
Yank, chief British movie producer. 
The “Christian Commandos” organ- 
Jed in 34 teams, made up of clergymen, 
isinessmen, doctors, politicians. In 10 
ays they held 12,000 meetings. In 
ubs, theaters, taverns, workers’ can- 
sens, they went preaching the gospel. 
bout $120,000 was spent on publicity. 
urpose of the campaign was to reach 
ne big majority of people outside the 
aurches. 

Into a London tavern went four Com- 
iando clergymen. They ordered lemon- 
de. “We’re not here to preach,” they 
xplained, and went ahead with a 
hree-minute talk about the Christian 
vay of life. 

Windup of the campaign was a 
nonster meeting in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
tral. The building was packed to ca- 
bacity. The campaign had “brought the 
churches to the people on a scale 
aitherto unattempted,” leaders summed 
up. “The number of conversions al- 
ready reported has presented the 
churches of London with a tremendous 
responsibility.” 


Mission to Jews 

_ The new department for work among 
Jewish people, organized by the Divi- 
‘sion of American Missions of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, is scheduled 
to come into existence May 15. ULC 
work in Baltimore and Pittsburgh is 
being transferred to the department. In 
Baltimore the work will continue to be 
directed by Dr. Henry Einspruch and 
in Pittsburgh by the Rev. Dan B. 
Bravin. 

ULC representatives on the depart- 
ment committee are: Drs. Arthur M. 
Knudsen of Chicago, Dr. H. Reed 
Shepfer of Pittsburgh. 
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. . . Recruit and train ministers 
CHAIRMAN of the Commission on the Min- 
istry of the Federal Council of Churches is Dr. 
Paul E. Scherer, Union Seminary professor. His 
appointment, to succeed Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, took effect May | 


No congregations for Jewish people 
will be opened. All congregations are 
expected to seek members from among 
any minority group, according to Lu- 
theran theory. The new department in- 
tends to help congregations evangelize 
Jewish people in their communities. 
Tracts and books for Jews, a training 
program for workers among Jews, and 
a widespread program of education of 
Christians regarding Jews are planned. 

In some large Jewish communities 
there will be Gospel centers established, 
states the Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, di- 
rector of NLC American Missions divi- 
son. “These centers shall provide teach- 
ing and preaching programs, counseling 
service, literature, and Christian fel- 
lowship opportunities,” he says. 


Want women 

In ULC congregations more women 
for full-time church work are wanted. 
That is the report the Board of Dea- 
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coness Work has been hearing for a 
long time. At the board’s April meet- 
ing there was evidence that the supply 
of trained women may rapidly increase. 

Eighty girls came to Baltimore, April 
25-27, to look over the deaconess train- 
ing school and find out what life is like 
in full-time church service. They vis- 
ited class sessions, went to services in 
the chapel, asked questions. Many de- 
cided to enroll as soon as possible. 

The Philadelphia Motherhouse, with 
110 now on the sisterhood roster, had 
12 candidates in training. New applica- 
tions had come in recently from Texas, 
Ontario, New Jersey. 

First deaconess to be assigned to a 
ULC Canadian congregation would be 
Sister Florence Weickel, going from 
the Baltimore Motherhouse to St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kitchener, Ontario. A 
deaconess would help in establishing a 
ULC parochial school in New York. 
Sister Bessie Engstrom, formerly of 
Holy Trinity Church, New York City, 
was going to St. Paul’s Church in the 
Bronx, where a kindergarten would be 
the beginning of a full-scale day 
school. 

First deaconess to be elected to a full 
college professorship is Sister Margaret 
Fry of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, 
called to the Wagner faculty. 

Still uncertain was the question of 
which two sisters would be sent to 
India for a long-term assignment in 
organizing a native diaconate in the 
Andhra Lutheran Church. 

One long-standing question had been 
answered, the Deaconess Work board 
heard in April. A new garb for the sis- 
terhood had been adopted, although 
there was still a little doubt about the 
hat to go with it. The garb would be 
worn by sisters of about a dozen U.S. 
motherhouses. 


TEA AT 4. With so many Englishmen at the 
World Council meeting at Buck Hill Falls last 
month, there had to be time out every after- 
noon for tea. Mrs. Martin Niemoeller gives a 
cup to the bishop of Chichester, Dr. George 
Bell 


Pension deadline 

There were only six months left be- 
fore the deadline, when the ULC Board 
of Pensions met on May 2. Pastors in 
the upper age-bracket who enroll in 
the contributory plan before Nov. 1 are 
eligible for supplemental pensions. 

Since the ULC convention last Octo- 
ber, 357 pastors had enrolled in the 
plan, bringing total of enrollees to 1,314 
This is 40 per cent of those eligible 
Pastors over 65 were the largest group 
among those applying for pension-plar 
membership since the Cleveland con- 
vention. 


Bingo doesn't always pay 

They were playing bingo last mont! 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholi 
Church of the Immaculate Conceptio 
Church, Pittsburgh. Police had to com 
in to stop the fight. They seized 50 
blank bingo cards, a set of rubbe 
stamps for more than 100 bingo num: 
bers, ink pad, small “rule-off” forr: 
Some smart players were forging bing 
ecards, winning all the prizes. Thati 
what started the fight. 
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ORLD NEWS NOTES 


al for Argentina 

‘COAL CONTINUES to cause trouble in 
‘e world. As an industrial nation, 
rgentina has got over her coal trou- 
ses of 1945, when she had to burn vast 
ocks of corn and other grains to pro- 
uce badly needed power. 

That was because Britain, until then 
roviding over 2,000,000 tons of coal 
arly for Argentina, no longer could 
rovide vessels for carrying the coal to 
.rgentina or the returning grains in 
ayment for the coal. Britain is still 
* nable to supply coal, so for the present 
south Africa, Peru, and the U.S.A. are 
rying to fill the coal vacuum for Ar- 
entina—1,146,415 tons from all sources 
luring 1946. 

In the meantime Britain is losing the 
gentinian market, and realizes that, 
efore she can build up her stock-pile 
‘or trading, she will have to modernize 
“fer mines by the purchase of a billion 
dollars’ worth of machinery. 

But Argentina’s problems are not all 
solved. She needs even more coal, and 
her U.S. supply may be seriously cut 
by the possible tie-up of coal supplies 

_ from this country if a strike develops. 


Clever Russians 
SovVIET SCIENTISTS are turning out 
some fascinating ideas in commercial 
products of varied industries. One of 
the latest is the output of the Ivanov 
textile mills near Moscow. Luminescent 
dyes are used to produce textiles that 
glow in the dark—gold, ruby, emerald, 
and various combinations. At present 
they are being applied only as fabrics 
for theatrical use, but they will soon 
be used for regulation fabrics. 
Tn another field, that of steel-making, 
_a discovery has been made that may 
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eliminate the need of blast furnaces. 
Molten ore masses are said to be con- 
tinuously shifted between two smelt- 
ing-furnace chambers at constantly 
changing temperatures. This produces 
steel more quickly and cheaply that can 
be done in blast furnaces. 

The Russians are about to try the 
method on the ore coming out of the 
mines in the Pamir Mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia. These are said to be the 
highest mines in the world, and are 
reached by a funicular railway that 
scales a gorge to the height of 8,200 
feet in 15 minutes. 


Shipping money 

DoLLAR CONTRIBUTIONS made by the 
United States to the rest of the world 
are by no means solely government- 
contributed, directed, or inspired. The 
gifts by residents of the U.S. to relatives 
or friends abroad amounted in 1946 to 
$296,900,000. This sum exceeded the 
personal remittances of 1945 by $10,- 
500,000, and of 1944 by $100,000,000. 

Naturally the coming of peace opened 
the way to freer contributions. Beside 
the sums mentioned, however, the 
worth of gift parcels, less personal but 
more directly charitable in purpose, 
reached the sum of $125,500,000 in 1946. 
Nearly half the money and parcels went 
to Europe. The second largest amount 
went to Latin America, of which Mex- 
ico received $44,000,000, presumably 
through Mexicans working in the U.S. 
Asia was a poor third. 

Some contributions reach various na- 
tions from emigrant workers. Italy, for 
instance, will have 200,000 workers in 
France during this year. The money 
they could send home would be much 
greater in amount if the French gov- 
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ernment had not restricted the amount 
they may send home to 20 per cent if 
their families accompany them. They 
may send home 40 per cent if their fam- 
ilies do not go along. 


Not enough trains 

BRITAIN REJOICES in a near return to 
prewar levels of production in railway 
equipment. Since the war’s end British 
shops have built 726 main-line locomo- 
tives. In order to maintain national 
credit, 358 of these were exported. Of 
the smaller industrial-type locomotives, 
24 of the 70 produced were sold abroad. 

On account of the pressing home 
needs, all but 15 of the 838 passenger 
coaches produced were put to work in 
Britain. At the same time Britain built 
39,354 freight cars, of which 11,389 were 
disposed of in the export trade. 

In reconversion work upon her sur- 
viving locomotives, Britain has not been 
so fortunate. Of more than 1,200 loco- 
motives scheduled to be changed into 
oil-burners in a year, only 20 have been 
converted since the program was 
launched last August. The breaking 
down of this coal-saving program held 
up the proposed saving of coal to a 
mere 1,000,000 tons to the present time. 
Now, by a speeded conversion of 400 
freight cars into tankers to service con- 
verted locomotives, and further indus- 
trial and maritime conversion to oil, 
4,000,000 additional tons of coal may be 
saved during the coming year. 


Long-distance result 

Texas Criry’s disastrous explosions 
and fires shook up things rather badly 
for France, with possibly serious results 
politically for that harassed country. 
Among the commodities destroyed were 
several of the utmost importance to the 
immediate welfare of France. Her 
“Purchasing Mission” had flour enough 
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already loaded on French vessels at th 
port to feed all France for a week. Be. 
sides, large quantities of cotton an 
rubber, badly needed to keep France’ 
textile and rubber industries going 
were destroyed in the holocaust. 

Among other commodities collectec 
for France, and. likewise destroyed 
were 400 railway cars. These were in. 
tended to help in the distribution o 
France’s sorely disorganized raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods. The re: 
sulting upset of France’s markets wil 
naturally react unfavorably against he 
unsteady government. 


Chinese politics 

CuInaA’s NEW PREMIER, General Chan; 
Chun, has made a favorable impres- 
sion, but his lasting qualities have ye 
to be gauged. He is credited with ne 
commitments to the reactionary ele- 
ments of the Kuomintang, is rated as ¢ 
middle-of-the-road man, is liked by 
USS. officials and respected by the Com. 
munists. All this may gain the approva 
of President Chiang Kai-shek, wh« 
has been trying with indifferent succes: 
to dilute one-party control withou 
stirring up too much opposition amons 
the extremists of the party. 

Chiang’s compromise formula favor, 
a more liberal regime, but is far fron 
being aggressive. In the meantime T. V 
Soong’s ultra-conservative enemies art 
now sorry that they forced this forme 
premier out of office. They have sen 
him formal apologies, and have openly 
confessed themselves responsible fo: 
having driven “China’s most moder 
mind” out of the nation’s service. Bu 
Soong is cold to these overtures for hi 
return to duty. He has said plainly tha 
his return would depend upon assur 
ances of a “complete change in th 
present government.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The Luthera: 


ashington 


YTse Rev. Cart R. Purack, liaison 
oresentative of the National Lutheran 
uncil for veterans’ hospitals, was a 
ember of the group which called on 
@neral Omar Bradley, head of Vet- 
ans Administration, to propose an im- 
oved position of the chaplains and 
eir work in the Administration. The 
siting group included Bishop Angus 
an of the Episcopal Church, Bishop 
nold of the Roman Catholic Church, 
id Rabbi De Sola Pool, together with 
.e head of the General Commission on 
haplains, Dr. Thomas Rymer. 

The church asks only to be helpful 
ad co-operative and so is interested 
1 a new organizational setup for 
aplains. This may seem academic to 
ome, but to this reporter the efficiency 
£ the church’s work among veterans, 
pecially in hospitals, is at stake. 
Take a look at the present organi- 
ation of the Veterans Administration. 
ere are thirteen divisions under 
szeneral Bradley. One of the thirteen 
s called “Special Services,” headed by 
former Brigadier General A. R. Kerr. 
This division includes recreation, ath- 
.etics, canteen, chaplains, and libraries. 
Proponents of a changed relationship 
for chaplains insist that this is not 
conducive to their highest usefulness. 
Every honorable service is sacred but 
the ministry bears a different relation- 
ship to veterans and the government 
from a director of athletics, the opera- 
tor of a canteen or a librarian. He 
renders more than a “special service.” 


THE SIMPLEST READING of the problem 
indicates at once that the clergyman is 
the only person in this classification 
holding a relationship to another or- 
ganization which no director of ath- 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


letics, for example, could hold. The 
chaplain is carried on the roll of his 
church as an ordained minister, must 
be approved by his church before he 
can be appointed a chaplain, and is 
accountable to his church in matters 
of doctrine and life. 

The awkwardness of the present ar- 
rangement is illustrated also by the 
fact that the Chief of Chaplains, Craw- 
ford W. Brown, cannot go directly to 
General Bradley but must go through 
General Kerr, a subordinate. It is re- 
ported that General Bradley has in- 
vited Chaplain Brown to come to see 
him on matters of technical or profes- 
sional nature. Doesn’t this indicate 
the relationship that should obtain be- 
tween the chaplains and the Adminis- 
trator on all matters? If the chaplains 
must be bracketed with anyone else, 
they should be tied up with more kin- 
dred services, such as physicians and 
surgeons. 


In work with hospitalized veterans, 
the church has one of its major oppor- 
tunities for service in the next quarter 
of a. century. To secure top men for 
this work, the Veterans Administration 
should provide the best possible or- 
ganizational setup. And, what is more 
important, the spiritual needs of men 
can be met only when the ministry it- 
self is so dealt with that the churches 
take the chaplaincy as seriously in 
peace time as they did during the war. 
The church at large isn’t going to ap- 
prove its ministry entering a field of 
service that holds no higher or more 
significant rating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment than does the operator of a 


canteen. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Protestants want Liberty in Italy 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


For hundreds of years the Protestants in Italy have beer 


seeking religious liberty. They don't intend to surrender 


THE SPIRIT OF Mussotini is far more 
lively in Italy than the spirit of Hitler 
in Germany. Of course, Mussolini’s 
jaw and jargon no longer glare from 
the walls of buildings along the high- 
ways, even though in certain spots they 
are only partially blotted out. The only 
place in Milan where Mussolini’s name 
can still be seen is on the front of the 
Standard gasoline station where the 
bodies of the Duce and his closest in- 
timates were strung up by the ankles 
after the partisans had captured the 
group near the Swiss border. 

It gave me a rather queer feeling to 
meditate, while getting a haircut in a 
barber shop near this service station, 
on the peculiar turns which history 
takes. My hair was being trimmed not 
far from the spot where the great dic- 
tator had been stood on his head by an 
angry mob, yet the future would no 
doubt make him a hero again. 

Outside the gasoline station there is 
a neat, new memorial to the partisans 
who had been shot by Mussolini’s order 
on that busy Milan street corner, but 
some night the ghost of the Duce may 
destroy that monument. On the well- 
known autostrada between Como and 
Milan I picked up a hitch-hiker who 
told me quite frankly that things were 
much better under Mussolini and that 
everything would have been lovely if 
only Italy had won the war. I asked 
in astonishment whether Mussolini 
would have been able to protect Italy 
from a victorious Hitler, and the reply 
was that the great Duce knew how to 
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handle the German Fuehrer! 


Tuts, I prscovERED, is not the opinior 
of one person, but of most of Italy. No- 
where is there any respect for the pres: 
ent regime, which is considered tov 
weak to deal effectively with postwa’ 
problems. People say bluntly that they 
need another “leader.” Judging by th: 
chaotic economic situation, they seer 
to be right. The black market is rapidl) 
getting out of control and Italy seem 
due for the same sort of economic col) 
lapse which occurred in Germany afte 
the last war and which has alread! 
typhooned over Hungary in the w; 
of World War II. 

The cost of living is rising by teal 
and bounds despite a government de 
cree to reduce prices by 5 per cent. | 
10 days the cost of gasoline on the bla 
market (the only place to get it) we 
from 125 to 175 lira (20 cents) pe 
quart, maybe on account of the East 
flood of tourists from Switzerland. Ite) 
is relatively cheap for foreigners ar 
every Swiss clerk goes over the borci 
to buy clothing, luxury goods, and ev” 
household commodities. Shops a 
stores are overflowing but the avere) 
Italian cannot buy much, especially + 
pastors. 

Paper bills now in use include 7 
only the old Italian banknotes, but Ui. 
invasion currency, Nazi occupat ! 
money, and the paper printed by 
new government. Great wads of the 
sand-lira notes cannot be carried in > 
billfold, but must be divided in variié 
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2kets. Checks for ten thousand lira 
1 be cashed as easily as a dollar bill, 
t tiny one-lira notes are still in use— 
od for nothing at all. Yet it has taken 
o years to collect enough money to 
wt repairs on the Protestant Hospital 

Turin which was shattered and 
tted during an air-raid. As so often 
ppens, it seems to be church people 
ao have no extra funds, probably be- 
use they do not generally thrive on 
e activities of the black market. 


In THE mipst of this desperate strug- 
e for a measure of economic liberty, 
ere is also a life-and-death struggle 
r spiritual freedom. It is well known 
at Italy is under the thumb of about 
~ 90 Roman Catholic bishops who con- 
~-ol the country so completely that 
“riests cannot leave the church, even 
’ they wish to do so, because they 
“rould be condemned to a life of man- 
*"Jal labor. The story of Protestantism 
3 one of constant suffering and perse- 
‘ution. 

Signor Mario Rollier is a champion 
“f religious liberty. He not only be- 
Jieves in it—he fights for it! Further- 
‘nore he belongs to a church that has 
SI ought for liberty longer than any other 
! Srotestant church in the world, namely, 
i he Waldensians of Italy. Recently, he 
8’ went to Rome as a member of an of- 
{w Geial church delegation to call upon the 
# president of the Republic. I called on 
» ¢Signor Rollier in Milan to get the latest 
yew teport about the new fight for religious 
jy’ freedom on the Italian front. (Even 
in broad daylight I had to put the auto 
in the locked courtyard as a safeguard 
against theft.) 

“The battle has been lost,” Signor 
Rollier said. “The Communists are 
playing the Catholic game and the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929 (Mussolini’s 
agreement with the Pope) has been 
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written into Italy’s new constitution. 
Roman Catholicism has won. All we 
can do now is to fight for by-laws which 
will insure tolerance for Protestantism.” 

Thus the Waldensians have suffered 
another “Dunkirk.” Like the British 
in 1940, they have no intention of giv- 
ing up. For hundreds of years they 
have been losing battles but gradually 
winning a little more ground. They 
have emerged again from the valleys 
among the high mountains which sep- 
arate Italy from France and_ their 
churches are now found in every Italian 
city. During the winter they have head- 
quarters in Rome—the citadel of the 
Pope himself—but in the summer the 
Moderator moves his office back to his 
mountain capital at Torre Pellice, near 
Turin. 


PROTESTANTS ALL OVER the world have 
been interested in the latest attempt to 
achieve full liberty of religious life in 
Italy. Right at the end of the war the 
World Council of Churches reminded 
the American State Department and 
the British Foreign Office about putting 
the Atlantic Charter principles into the 
Italian Peace Treaty, and was told that 
this would be done. In the spring of 
1946 the World Council sent a reminder 
to the Paris Conference, and the treaty 
stipulates that the Italian government 
must insure freedom of religion to 
every man. But, with the favored posi- 
tion of the Vatican as reaffirmed in the 
new Constitution, these assurances have 
a very hollow sound. 

The Protestants of Italy are begin- 
ning to think that we American Prot- 
estants are waging a losing battle in our 
own country. They see the President’s 
representative still at the Vatican. 
They find an American admiral turn- 
ing Catholic in order to marry (for the 
third time) into the papal nobility. 
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These are signs more ominous even 
than the revival of the Lateran agree- 
ment and a Republican constitution, 
because nobody believes that the Italian 
Communists and Catholics will con- 
tinue to pull together. 

The only specifically Lutheran inter- 
est in Italy arises from the fact that 
there are a half-dozen churches which 
formerly served the German residents 
in a few cities like Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Naples. Five German pastors 
managed to remain at their jobs during 
the war and are still conducting serv- 
ices for tiny congregations. These five 
pastors have formed a synod of their 
own and they will be represented at 
Lund this summer when the Lutheran 
World Federation meets. Serious con- 
sideration is being given to establish- 
ment of an independent Lutheran 
Church in Italy, but there is not much 
use in attempting to do this unless the 
German pastors begin to use the Italian 
language for the benefit of families of 
which either the mother or father is 


Italian and the children no longer spea 
German. 


SWEDISH AND AMERICAN Luthera 
funds have been used to support the; 
pastors temporarily, but it will prot 
ably be a long time before salary a: 
sistance can be supplied from Gel 
many. Furthermore there is war dam 
age to many of the churches and bil 
cannot be met where no extra funds cé 
be found. 

Fortunately there is great friendsh 
among all Protestants in Italy and th 
German parishes have been receivir 
a share of the food and clothing whic 
has been sent through Church Wor! 
Service in America. It is keenly fe 
that all Protestants must now stand te 
gether, or fall together. Even a tin 
Lutheran minority may help to swe 
the ranks of the other Protestants. 

The main thing is that Protestants i 
Italy need the strong support of Pro’ 
estants all over the world in order 1} 
achieve full freedom for themselves. 


Kansas Synod Elects George L. Search as President 


By ROBERT E. GASTON 


Synodical financial reports will be read in all congregatic 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Kansas Synod 
is the Rev. George L. Search, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. A. J. Beil. The president- 
elect is pastor of Trinity Church, Hays, 
Kan. He was chosen at the synodical 
convention in Hays, April 15-17. 

Other officers named are: The Rev. 
Ernest F. Tonsing, pastor of First 
Church, Topeka, secretary; John Carr, 
Atchison, treasurer; the Rev. Robert E. 
Gaston, pastor of Christ Church, Eure- 
ka, editor of The Kansas Synod Lu- 
theran. 
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Approximately 200 delegates and v> 
itors attended the annual conventie 

At the opening service of Holy Cor 
munion, Dr. Beil spoke on “The Poy 
of the Church of Christ.” 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton was | 
ficial representative of the ULC at | 
convention. He addressed the conv’ 
tion on “The Accomplishments of ~ 
Church and the Tasks that Confre 
Her.” 

Prof. Richard R. Syre, S.T.M., hn 
of the department of Bible of Westt1 
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*ASTOR GEORGE L. SEARCH, center, newly elected president of Kansas Synod, is shown with 
other officers named at the 79th synod convention in Hays, Kan. Left to right are Charles Hark- 
ness, Jr., statistician; the Rev. Ernest Tonsing, secretary; the Rev. Robert E. Gaston, editor of the 
“Kansas Synod Lutheran"; and John Carr, treasurer 


Theological Seminary, addressed the 
convention at the beginning of each of 
five sessions on the book of Deute- 
-vronomy and took for his theme, “The 
Five Defenses of Society.” 


At a “Mipianp Dinner” Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Wichita, Kan., was honored for 50 years 
in the ministry and in Kansas Synod. 
Miss Annie Sanford, retired missionary 
from India, spoke at a session con- 
ducted by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. At the ordination service, the ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. B. R. Lantz of 
the New Cambria-Mentor Parish. Mr. 
‘Eugene Smith, who graduates from 
Western Theological Seminary in May 
and has accepted a call to become pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, Kan., 
was ordained by synod’s officers. 
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THE SYNOD ADOPTED a recommenda- 
tion of its Stewardship Committee that 
financial reports of the synod be sent 
to all pastors and that these be read to 
all church councils and congregations, 
and that tithing be encouraged in the 
congregations as an effective and sys- 
tematic method of meeting financial ob- 
ligations. The convention voted to sup- 
port the ULC’s request for 200 per cent 
benevolence in 1948. A recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Lutheran 
World Action, that the synod reaffirm 
its 1946-47 quota and that all congrega- 
tions be encouraged and urged to meet 
their quotas, was adopted. 

Dr. A. J. Beil of Lawrence, Kan., was 
elected clerical member on the Board 
of Tabitha Home. The Rey. W. W. 
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“PasToR, we gotta see you 

“Can we, Pastor, can we?” 

“We gotta do something, Pastor 

The pastor looked up from the Sun- 
day school report which Mr. Schuck, 
the superintendent, was explaining, 
into the excited faces of the group of 
high school youngsters. 

“Can you what?” he asked wonder- 


ike 


ing what they were up to now. “Do 
something about what?” 
“It’s all right this time, Pastor,” 


Doris spoke reassuringly. “You'll like 
this idea.” 

“And you gotta let us!” 

“Yes, well, right now you just gotta 
wait ’til Sunday school is over. What- 
ever it is, it can wait ’til after Sunday 
school.. Come on now, as long as you 
are here let’s arrange the chairs for 
the closing exercises.” 

“Aw gee! Well, right after Sunday 
school. Don’t forget, Pastor!” 

“All right,” Pastor and Superintend- 


ent smiled at their eagerness. “Right 
after Sunday school.” 
Mr. Ropricurs, the high school 


teacher, would shed no light on the 
subject. “It’s their idea; let them tell 
you. They starfed talking about it as 
soon as we got in class.” 

Pastor looked from one to the other 
for the explanation to begin. 

“We want to do something more for 
Lutheran World Action. Lots of people 
have clothing in their closets that 
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“You'll just have to let us help, Pasto 


By LOUIS C. SUESSMA 


WHEN THE YOUNGSTERS GOT TO SUNDAY SCHOOL T 
MORNING, THEY DISCOVERED SOME WORK THEY COULD 


they’re not using. If they knew w 

it was for, they’d be glad to give 7 
us. All we’d have to do would be | 
ask them. All we want to do is tog 
from house to house telling them abot 
Lutheran World Action and asking 
they would like to help.” 

“We'd take whatever they cou 
give—clothing, food, or money.” 

“Could we bring whatever we gt 
right to the church house? We’d do 
Saturdays and after school.” 

“Could we have some of the Lu 
theran World Action literature to giv 
out so the people know just what it 
for? Where do we send the stuff 
Could Miss Wolf do it for us?” (Mi: 
Wolf has been in charge of the cloth 
ing collection for the congregation.) 

“We can do it, can’t we, Pastor?” 


BUT THE PASTOR wasn’t listening an 
more. He was’ feeling just a littl 
choked with emotion. He was afrai 
his eyes were misty. “Could they d 
it?” they were asking. 

The Lutheran World Action Comi 
Booklets together with the Lente 
Dime Cards, had been given out. M 
Schuck had briefly explained the wor 
of Lutheran World Action and an 
nounced that the offering would go fe 
this cause. Usually it is given to th 
building fund. “Lutheran World Ac 
tion needs it more than we do,” one ¢ 
the teachers said. “We are frightful] 
cramped in this old house and we d 
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a church building, but the people 
Europe don’t even have an old 
use! Besides, we know we will build 
r church soon, if not next year then 
following. They don’t have any- 
ing to look forward to!” 
No, the discussion hadn’t been on 
'e merits of Lutheran World Action. 
had been simply, “Aren’t we asking 
children for too much with dime 
ds? What child is going to put a 
ime a day into a card for something 
can never see?” 
Well, they had done what they could 
let the congregation know what it 
all about. The sound picture, 
ion of Mercy,” had been a big 
elp. And the Comic Books .... 
If HAD BEEN A MISTAKE to give them 
yut before Sunday school classes. Not 
y of the regular lessons were fin- 
ed this morning. Yes, they had done 


is Little Fellow 
Got the Big Idea! 


THE LITTLE FELLOW in the picture is 
Jeffry, and he’s a “toughie” like most 
of his playmates down in Saluda, 
South Carolina. The proud possessor 
of a new football, he doesn’t hesitate 
to line-up with boys twice his size for 
a game on the courthouse square. 

| Like most youngsters his age, Jeffry 
has his bad days too. He’s had the 
chicken pox and the measles, tummy- 
aches and the usual number of colds. 

Yet somehow, in between football, 
baseball, fist-fights, and dates with the 
doctor, he’s managed to get to Sunday 
school and to the church service with 
amazing regularity. Last year he re- 
ceived a perfect attendance pin. 

It was at church one Sunday nut 
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what they could to let everyone know 
about Lutheran World Action. But 
little had been said about what should 
be done to support it. 

“Well, how about it, Pastor, is it all 
right?” The eager faces of the young- 
sters again came into focus as the 
pastor came out of his reverie. 

“Are you sure you want to do it?” 
The pastor hesitated just a moment. 

“Sure we do—with these dime cards 
we won't have any money for anything 
else and we gotta do something.” 

“Well, I think it’s a fine idea. You 
certainly have my permission .... and 
my encouragement. I hope you are 
successful. And I’m sure Miss Wolf 
will send all you collect on to the 
Easton warehouse if you ask her. When 
are you going to start?” 

“This afternoon, right after dinner,” 
a dozen voices chorused. 


long ago that Jeffry was given one of 
the Lutheran World Action “Funny 
Books.” Jeffry hasn’t yet mastered the 
art of reading—he hasn’t even been 
enrolled in the public school—but he 
summoned his mother. While mother 
read, Jeffry listened and looked at the 
pictures. When mother finished he 
knew all about the plight of the boys 
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and girls in Germany and in much of 
the rest of Europe. 


THE LITTLE FELLOW caught on to the 
idea. He realized that he could help 
those boys and girls. He’s already 
“butchered” his piggy-bank and cleaned 
out every penny from it. He dropped 
them, one by one, into his Lenten of- 
fering envelope for Lutheran World 
Action. 

That’s not quite right either. That’s 
what he tried to do, but the little pa- 
per envelope couldn’t hold together 


| Got a Letter from Overseas 


“AS A RESULT of the war we have lost 
our home and have become beggarly 
poor. The house -was destroyed, our 
furniture was burned, and we have 
lost our entire stock of linen and 
clothes. Now we are out of necessity 
living in a former bomb-shelter. As 
you know, we suffer extreme hunger 
and can buy nothing without ‘marks.’ 
We would be grateful for anything for 
we have scarcely a thing to eat or 
wear.” 

So writes a former German war- 
prisoner from his homeland. While de- 
tained in the United States he worked 
in the canning; factories of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the beet fields of Idaho. 
He and his comrades helped harvest 
our crops. Now he has been sent home 
and released, not to the shelter and 
comfort which he once knew, but to 
something less than the prison fare 
which he had as a prisoner in America. 

When the writer first met this man 
in one of our factories he made one 
significant request: that he might have 
a Bible. I gave him one and read with 
him from it. The women of my church, 
through the help of the factory owner 
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under the strain of a big silver dollar 
dimes, nickels, pennies, and the fifty 
cent piece begged from Uncle Etha 
Jeffry had to put the whole lot, pe 
nies, dollar, envelope and all, into | 
five-pound paper bag. 

His pastor is proud of Jeffry for t 
little lad caught on to the big idea 
Lutheran World Action—that by gi 
ing up some things ourselves we cai 
help others whose needs are far great 
than our own. 

—CHARLES S. WESSINGER | 


atid 


who is also a ap IS gave him a 
his comrades a “warm bite” during the 
rest period. And that in spite of the 
fact that at the time many of them hac 
sons or brothers at the front in Ger- 
many! : 


“I WOULD LIKE to express my deey, 
appreciation,” writes Henry, “for oth 
material and spiritual ministry to m 
and my comrades in the ‘night work: 
in the factory.” . “I will never for 
get the pragiical Christianity whic} 
you have shown us.’ 

But what to me is more significa 
than all else, this man asks nothing fo 
himself. Instead his whole concern ex 
pressed in the major portion of a twe 
page letter is for the welfare of his twy 
sisters who are all that he has left. 

Our little congregation has dor 
what it can by sending food and cloth 
ing. It will continue its ministry © 
this family. But cases like this fami | 
can be duplicated again and again n- 
only in Germany but in other cows 
tries. Lutheran World Action has 
big work to do. 


—ROBERT M. WISE 
The Luther 
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Many A TIME during recent years has 
ie Canadian Northwest suffered ex- 
nded periods of drought which 
rought much misery to the people. 
rtunately, little of this scourge has 
en experienced during the past dec- 
e. Instead, another drought has 
vricken these parts, a dearth of min- 
ters, such as had not been experi- 
need since the early days when the 
ioneer church lost one field after an- 
er for lack of men to supply them. 

+ In the Icelandic Synod this dearth has 
yeen chronic for a long time, and as a 
“esult this synod has barely been able 
o hold its own, with large parishes va- 
‘ant for years. In the Manitoba Synod 
his condition has become acute only 
luring the past five years. 

' We at 231 Madison Ave., New York, 
" tannot do anything to remedy this con- 
Wlition. The Board of American Mis- 
. sions can support the field with salary 
id, special gifts, and church extension 
_ .oans, but it cannot produce a ministry. 
ii That must necessarily come from the 
it field, and unless the local churches 
nm’ wake up and provide young men for 


the ministry, the dearth will continue. 
is 
tf Economic conpitTions in this formerly 


i poverty-stricken country have im- 
i proved considerably. Farmers are get- 
rf | ting good prices for their grain and cat- 
| Ite, and are gradually getting on their 


in D 


wt Along with improved economic con- 


, ditions the support of the pastors, which 
"for years was on a bare subsistence 
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he Church Has a Frontier 


Lack of men and money makes church work difficult in Canadian 


Northwest. Some pastors have ten congregations, no cash 


basis, has likewise been improved. The 
number of parishes becoming self-sup- 
porting has been- encouraging. How- 
ever, in one direction there has been no 
improvement; transportation. The 
roads, never very good, have been woe- 
fully neglected during the war, and now 
are in worse condition than ever, a 
cause for constant worry and large ex- 
pense to the missionary, who has to 
travel long distances in all kinds of 
weather in vehicles which have not 
been adjusted to the demands of the 
road, but to the meager capacity of the 
pastor’s pocketbook. No wonder so 
many requests come to us for special 
gifts with which to pay for repair and 
replacements, which go beyond the 
available resources of the pastors. 

The shortage of pastors has made it 
necessary to combine parishes, until 
they have become so large that it is 
impossible for one man to serve them 
properly. The Alberta Conference Mis- 
sion Committee has a plan under con- 
sideration, according to which one pas- 
tor is to serve 10 congregations, which 
formerly were served by four pastors. 

We have a similar condition in Sas- 
katchewan, where one pastor is con- 
tending with a parish of eight congre- 
gations. His 1929 Plymouth is laid up 
for repairs again and again, thus re- 
ducing his speed in getting around. In 
his last letter he begs for a snowmobile, 
or snow toboggan, with which he could 
negotiate roads under any conditions, 
whether swampy, or covered with 
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snowbanks, at 30 miles per hour. It is 
somewhat like the “Weasel,” which was 
developed during the war, and is now 
being used in Alaska; but it costs $675. 


DUE TO WAR RESTRICTIONS and the 
scarcity of material, building operations 
have almost come to a standstill. The 
little town of Westlock, Alberta, a rail- 
way center in the midst of good farm 
land, has received a little chapel. A 
country schoolhouse was purchased, 
moved quite a distance into town, and 
remodeled into a comfortable chapel. 
In Duncan, Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, a large frame building was 
acquired by the congregation, and care- 
fully razed, yielding a large amount of 
first-class lumber, with doors, windows, 
light and plumbing fixtures, more than 
sufficient for the construction of a sub- 
stantial church building. Since the 
work was done by the members free 
of charge, and even the shingles were 
cut from cedar stumps, salvaged from 
a swamp, all the material for the church 
building did not cost the congregation 
one penny. Before long this important 
outpost will have a real church home. 

Last summer lightning struck the 
parsonage at Onoway, Alberta, which 
burned to the ground. The parish is 
without a pastor, so the congregation is 
in no hurry to build. But if it wants 
to have a pastor again, it will have to 
build. A mission-minded friend, who 
years ago helped to finance the erection 
of the first building, gives assurance he 
will assist in building the second. 

We know of no home mission field in 
which a dollar goes further than in the 
Canadian Northwest. See what $100 
has done in Hobbema, Alberta. When 
the church was built and the steeple 
had reached the height of the roof, the 
funds ran out, and the building could 
not be completed as planned. It did not 
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look any too good with the stump ¢ 
the steeple covered with a tempo 
roof, so we appealed to a Sunday se 
in Harrisburg, which furnished $10 


Before .. 


. and after 


for the completion of the building. TH } 
$100 turned the barn-like building im J 
a nice-looking church. | ij 


Dacemear 22 was a day of great ii 
for our Finnish mission at Timmi : 
Ontario. On that day it moved into _ 
newly completed church building. — 

This congregation is about 10 yew 
old, but for the most part during the 
years it has been without a minist! 
Pastor Pikkussari, now at Copper Cli 
served it the longest, and he must hau 
laid a good foundation. For instead 
deteriorating and disbanding duril 
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ee ae the congregation grew. 
8 greatest handicap was the lack of 
“ = aurch building. For many years it 
m for services at 4 p. m. in the Ang- 
Jicn church; it had just that one hour, 
-wch surely is not sufficient for the 
‘elthy development of a congregation. 
“er it occasionally worshiped in the 
ish Harmony Hall, a dark, poorly 
tilated room with one window. 
hen Pastor Frans Koski entered 
| field he brought new hope and 
rage into the work. Immediately the 
md for a church home, in which 
_ tere could be more than an hour for 
t: Lord’s work, became loud. There 
__-wis a strike on in the lumber camps, 
“Vad many members of the congrega- 
_ bn, experienced woodsmen, were idle. 
‘he men gave their time to the build- 
ig of a church. Led by Mr. Lehtisalo, 
ecarpenter who also is a blacksmith, 
fe work proceeded at record speed. 
|. ‘The church has a full basement and 
tats 180 persons. It is heated by a 
todern hot-air furnace, which cost the 
; mgregation $400. They have a small 
sed organ, and someone gave a stove 
or the kitchen. For chancel furniture 
aey look to 231 Madison Ave., New 
sling 8 ‘ork. They have great faith in mis- 
ul jg) 1OR-minded friends, who have so gen- 
rously helped to beautify other 
_hurches in Canada. 
get) The Timmins-South Porcupine Fin- 
,; tn#ish Lutheran parish is situated in a 
yyed itl! *egion which lies beyond the divide, 
slding. rom which the waters flow into the 
y ly@Aretic Ocean. When I visited it last 
wing MSspring I was amazed at the growth of 
, nili#both places, and at the condition in 
yt Which I found the congregations. 
ust gees some time I have noticed a de- 
peal d trend toward the church among 
ng uate Finnish population in Canada. 
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For quite a time the communistic in- 
fluence was very much in evidence. But 
after the bitter experience of Finland 
with Russia, these communistic ten- 
dencies have been diminishing at a ter- 
rifie rate. The many tribulations 
through which their nation has passed 
have turned them to the comfort of 
God’s Word. Suspicions and prejudices, 
with which the foreign-speaking im- 
migrant usually approaches institutions 
of a new country, are disappearing. 

Knowledge of what the United Lu- 
theran Church is doing for Finland in 
its need is warming the hearts of these 
foreign groups toward the church, and 
makes mission work among them much 
easier and more successful. In our Fin- 
nish missionaries we have the finest 
group of workers that can be found 
anywhere; if we only had more! 

We were happy to fill the vacant 
church in Sudbury with a returned for- 
eign missionary. Pastor Armas Kor- 
honen, who spent some 20 years in 
China in the service of the Missionary 
Society of Finland, could no longer be 
supported by his home church, and thus 
became available for work in Canada. 
We hope that we can fill another va- 
eancy, that of St. Mary’s Finnish Lu- 
theran Church in Sault Ste. Marie, be- 
fore long with an American pastor of 
Finnish ancestry. 

Our Finnish church in Vancouver, 
B. C., has called a Finnish pastor, at 
present residing in Sweden, who is to 
serve in Swedish and Finnish. He can 
also speak German, Estonian, Danish, 
and Norwegian. The Canadian govern- 
ment has approved him for entry into 
Canada, but a new law, which has only 
recently gone into effect, which makes 
Canadian citizens out of former British 
subjects and affects also the naturaliza- 
tion of aliens, has delayed his coming. 
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Missionary in California 


Congregations grow up over night on the West Coas 


where pastors are alert and energetic in their ministr 


“FoLtLow THE Movine VAN” has be- 
come the slogan of Pastor Franklin A. 
Swanson. He adopted it last year when 
he moved to Loyola Village, Los 
Angeles. 

Since then he has called consistently 
on newcomers in the community. And 
he has found that lifting bureaus and 
kitchen tables out of freight trucks is a 
missionary method worthy of St. Paul 
himself. Before Pastor Swanson held a 
single service of worship almost 100 
people had signed charter membership 
cards. 

This is not the only device the former 
navy chaplain has used to attract in- 
habitants of the mushrooming Los 
Angeles suburb to church. To keep 
prospective members informed of de- 
velopments he publishes The Village 
Lutheran. Besides news, it contains 
advice written in 48-point type. Sam- 
ple: “It’s cheaper and wiser to build 
Sunday schools and churches instead 
Otailse 


Her ARRANGED for a Sunday school, 
Luther League, Dorcas Society, and 
Brotherhood before the congregation 
met. In his own back yard he con- 
structed a barbeque pit to attract young 
people. And he has promised that as 
soon as the first unit of the church is 
built he will see that it stays “in opera- 
tion seven days a week to provide a 
program for the youth of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

The first Sunday school and church 
services were held at the parsonage, 
Sept. 1, 1946. Six months later ground 
was broken for a chapel. In the mean- 
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Toyohiko Kagawa and Pastor Swanson 


time, Sunday school children have cor 
tinued to come to the parsonage eve 
Sunday morning. Classes meet in tl! 
garage, on the patio, on the front law’ 
even on the driveway. | 

Some adults have found it difficy’ 
to adjust to attending worship in a g 
rage. This was no problem for Past) 
Swanson. While in the navy he becar™ 
accustomed to conducting services 
all sorts of unchurchly looking spots: | 

At the ground-breaking ceremonii’ 
Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president — 
the California Synod, gave the main é: 
dress. A former sailor, soldier, a’ 
marine aided in the wielding of i 
chromium spade. They did this to hor’ 
the servicemen connected with the mu! 
sion. The new unit will be appro 
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ately 30 x 60 feet. It will seat be- 
een 135 and 150. 


A VARIED BACKGROUND has prepared 
stor Swanson for his work in the ex- 
nding California Synod. He grew up 
a member of North Austin Church 
Chicago. This is the congregation 
at under the leadership of Dr. F. W. 
tterbein has grown from a mission to 
‘e largest ULC church. 
“Dr. Otterbein’s enthusiasm for the 
ilding of the Kingdom,” the mission- 
Wy said recently, “was especially im- 

arted to me in the three years we 
yent together while I was at Chicago 
eminary and serving as his assistant. 

. . I believe that what happend at 
Jorth Austin is now happening on a 
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larger scale here in the California 
Synod under Dr. Beasom.” 

During his eight months in Japan 
with the army of occupation, Pastor 
Swanson became a friend of Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Japanese Christian leader. 
“Some days I would take him to his 
speaking engagements in my jeep. Dur- 
ing these hours spent together I got a 
chance to see what a great Christian 
soul he was.” 

Early in February the Village mis- 
sion had increased to over 100 mem- 
bers. Soon it will be incorporated and 
its name will be change to Transfigura- 
tion Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles. But it will continue to be 
the church whose pastor and members 
“Follow the Moving Van.” 


Strange Story 


A man who went to Mecca as a faithful Moslem worshiper 


is preparing the pages of a new book for Lutheran choirs 


FEW CHOIR MEMBERS 
will notice anything 
unusual about the 
notes in a new book of 
Introits. and Graduals 
soon to be published 
by the United Lu- 
theran Publication 
House. All are so per- 
fectly formed that they 
will be casually ac- 
cepted as the work of 
a typesetter. Actually 
they are the product 
of an artist. 
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Every note from the Introit for the 
opening Sunday in Advent to the Grad- 
ual for the concluding festival of spe- 
cial Thanksgiving was drawn freehand. 
A little American Indian born in Hono- 
lulu 59 years ago copied them from the 
manuscript of Composer Ralph P. 
Lewars. 

Harry Adjip is his name. Or rather, 
Harry Adjip has been his name since 
he came to the United States in 1920. 
He had three other names before then. 
The first was Kalow; the second Mo- 
hammed Ali; the third Hadji Moham- 
med Ali. Tied with each is a history. 


Mr, ADJIP DID NOT KNOW that he was 
racially an American Indian, or that 
his real father’s name had been Maro 
Kalow, until he was 19 years old. He 
had thought he was the son of a Mo- 
hammedan teacher named Hadji Abdul 
Karim. 

“When I was old enough to leave 
home, my godfather revealed to me 
that my father had been a Cherokee 
from North Dakota,” he explains with 
an Oriental inflection. “My mother was 
part Mexican Indian and part Spanish.” 

Before the junior Kalow was born 
his parents had moved to Hawaii. There 
they lived on a small sugar plantation. 

“T have learned that my mother died 
when I was three years old. Her death 
so upset my father that he packed up 
my sister and me and moved to the 
Malay peninsula.” 

Soon afterward Maro was killed by a 
black leopard while accompanying a 
group of men on a hunting expedition 
into the jungle. Camouflaged by the 
darkness of night, the wild beast 
pounced on him from a branch over- 
hanging the path. 

Of all this Harry can recall nothing. 
He remembers only his foster father, 
who was a native of Malay. 
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“My godfather was a Mohammeda 
of lofty ideals who lived by the bes 
principles in his religion,” he says. “E 
taught me so thoroughly that later 
was able to obtain a position in 
cutta as an instructor of the Koran, 1 
Mohammedan Bible.” 


Wuen Harry—or Mohammed Ali, : 
he was called—was seven years old hi 
godfather took him on a pilgrimage t 
Mecca, sacred Islamic city. Such 
journey is the life ambition of ever 
Mohammedan. There he kissed th 
Ka’ba, a small black stone whic 
legend says, was given by the arch 
angel Gabriel to Abraham. 

“After six months in Mecca, we trav 
eled by camel to Arphah. There I re 
ceived the name Hadji Mohammed Al 
This occurred during a ceremony i 
which all wore white robes. A livir 
ox was offered on an altar as a bloo 
sacrifice. Then the priest asked vl 
name I would prefer to have.” 

All that was necessary in his call 
was to prefix Hadji to his Malaya 
name, Mohammed Ali. Any good Mo 
hammedan who has made the pilgrim 
age to Mecca has the right to use tf 
name Hadji.~ 

“Twenty years later I returned t 
Mecca again. But this time I was mor 
interested in music than in kissing th 
sacred stone,’ Mr. Adjip recounts. © 
had begun collecting Eastern melodie 
anywhere I could find them.” 

Young Mohammed Ali began study, 
ing violin and learning to copy mus’ 
shortly before his first pilgrimage ~ 
Arabia. 

“My teacher had me copy ever 
piece he wanted me to learn. This we 
not because there was a lack of printe: 
music but because he felt that this tas: 
helped me learn faster. I agree. Wor 
this way and you will never forget.” 
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By THE Tims Mr. Adjip was 20 he was 
Yviolin concert master. Although he 
‘bitually played the classics of the 
qropean masters, something deep 
ithin him told him that the Oriental 
Ik songs comprised a storehouse of 
ich he should take advantage. 
“YT got a position as a valet for the 
anager of a rubber plantation and 
ent to Sumatra,” he says. “There I 
yed for several years, collecting 
riginal melodies. 
“Because I was short and darkskinned 
e natives admitted me to all kinds 
secret ceremonies. Everywhere I 
mt my violin was an entree. The 
reople would listen to me play and 
ing for hours. In return, they would 
ach me their songs. I was able to 
. ecord many themes which I planned 
use later.” 
Unfortunately, Harry Adjip’s dream 
, of giving these to the world was never 
realized. The entire collection was 
, 2 stolen from him later in Calcutta. 
While on his second trip to Mecca 
he began composing. His first opus, “A 
Night in Arphah,” has been played a 
number of times by American symphony 
orchestras. In a notation appended to 
., this work he has related the incident 
a _ which inspired its composition. 
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“Tn 1915,” rr states, “I found an old 
friend in Aden. We started the voy- 
i age to Cameron on to Judah. There 
with another friend we proceeded by 
i) caravan to make the pilgrimage to 
a Mecca. 
# “As night came, on the first day out, 
“my camel began to lag behind the 
© others, Finally it decided to lay down 
1 and call it a day. Upon inquiring as 
to what might be the matter, I was told 
® that if I expected to travel at night I 
i® would have to make some kind of noise. 
"| “Tn order to keep my beast awake, 
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I improvised airs at random from the 
music I had heard in my travels. We 
finally arrived in Arphah in the midst 
of a celebration and festival of music, 
and from there on to Mecca for three 
more days of gala. 

“All through this opus I have striven 
to retain the true character of the 
Oriental music as I had heard it in 
that voyage. I feel that most of the 
originality of the Oriental atmosphere 
is revealed.” 

His first suite, which also has been 
performed in this country, was begun 
in 1917. Called “To Maalah,”’ it con- 
tinues the journey from Arphah to 
Judah. 


In 1920, Hapst MoHAMMeED ALI came 
to America and assumed the name 
Harry Adjip. 

“J don’t know why I took it,” he 
says. “I had never heard it before. I 
just liked its sound. 

“TI moved to Philadelphia and mar- 
ried a Puerto Rican girl. Her father is 
pastor of a Spanish mission here. Later 
I decided to become a Christian myself 
through the influence of the Rev. 
Robert Brown. After baptizing my two 
children he spoke to me about joining 
the Methodist church. I would like to 
give him credit for putting me on the 
right path.” 

An injury to his left arm stopped Mr. 
Adjip’s violin playing. But it did not 
hinder his copying of music manu- 
scripts. This he developed into an art. 

Although he was born in 1888 he 
looks like a man of 40 and works like 
a man of 30. He can reproduce a page 
from a conductor’s score in 45 minutes. 
An ordinary sheet of music he dashes 
off in a third of that time. 

“T never tire of this work,” he says. 
“When clear of mind I can work 18 
hours, stopping only to eat.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the Midst of the Years 


By Ralph D. Heim 


For this last of three articles on the 
book of Habakkuk, the reading is Chapter 
Three. 


HeLeN KELLER IS SAD to have de- 
clared: “If the blind put their hand in 
God’s, they find their way through the 
dark more surely than those who see 
but have not faith or purpose.” Habak- 
kuk disclosed that truth for the spir- 
itually blind. 

This book which enshrines his mes- 
sage is something new in Hebrew pro- 
phetic writing. If anywhere else the 
Old Testament prophet may be pri- 
marily a foreteller of events, at least 
he is not that kind of person here. 
Habakkuk is not a historian, either, for 
these chapters make more profitable 
reading when you do not force them 
into some definite setting of time. This, 
as some say, is the beginning of philo- 
sophical thinking in Hebrew literature. 

So Habakkuk’s face is turned in a 
different direction. Other prophets ad- 
dressed the nation: Habakkuk ad- 
dresses God. Others seemed to see with 
utter clarity: Habakkuk’s starts be- 
wildered. Other prophets had from the 
first a revelation to announce: Habak- 
kuk waits for one. Their task was to 
proclaim Israel’s sin and doom: his is 
to inquire about God’s ways in these 
matters. Others pleaded with Israel to 
love and practice justice and righteous- 
ness: he cannot understand God’s 
tolerating their opposite. 


HABAKKUK, THEREFORE, was not un- 
concerned about the things with which 
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other prophets dealt. He was more 
troubled about the solving of the grea 
problem of human life and theolo 
which underlie and surround those 
things. “What shall I think about ; 
he asked, “and how shall a man live 
the world where moral laws are being 
broken and suffering is rampant in spit 
of the best that good people can do?” 

In order to see how Habakkuk dis- 
covered the answer to that problem 
to understand as fully as possible what 
the answer méans, we have allowed our 
imagination some freedom. (There has 
been not too much, we hope.) 3 
purpose has been the understanding of 
Habakkuk and his message. é 

This is nearing the end of the last 
third of an imagined script for the sup= 
posed motion picture “Journey with 
Faith.” Habakkuk has studied his prob=. 
lem once and received a first unsatis— 
factory answer. Now he has studied 
his problem more deeply and found & 
second and real solution. 

The solution is not unlike the Amer— 
ican poet Lowell’s view. We heard hit 
lament in an earlier study: “Truth for~ 
ever on the scaffold; Wrong forever om 
the throne.” Here is his rejoinder—lik 
Habakkuk’s message: ; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future; 

And, behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own. 


Just Now HaBaKKUK is wanderin 
“in the midst of the years” (3:27 
Hither and yon he travels, finding all 
ways the sin and suffering he he 
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ii before. There is no change, at 
is! none for the better, in either the 


es may be shattered, his cause 
strated, every promise blighted. Yet 
s soul is not strangled. His spirit 
mtinues to live. His hand is in God’s. 
ere is faithfulness in the universe. 
od is doing something. 
Already Habakkuk has passed 
ugh the types of evil represented 
the five woes (2:6b-20) at whose 
mnch sion all the earth was challenged 
keep silent before a faithful God, 
resent where he ought to be and 
rorking out the good. 
@ Only then, Habakkuk wavers a bit: 
covers briefly his earlier impatience; 
as a touch of rebellion; forgets his 
: ness momentarily. 


e tempest (3:3-7). After that, 
4 final question will have its answer 


will be to say it over again—the just 
shall live by his faith. 

_ Hasaxxux prays asking God to re- 
new his work, repeat his efforts, and 
again in wrath for mercy. Then, 
ing from the book of life to the 
i of God, Habakkuk, as it were, 
s his Bible He takes heart from 
ae story of God's ancient work in the 


and the earth. All nature shudders as 
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the hills bow low in homage. The tribes 
of the desert are stricken with dismay. 

Why does God appear? When the 
question has been raised, as in verses 
8 to 12, and been answered according 
to verses 13 to 15, the lesson appears 
once more. God came in mercy for the 
salvation of his people as he always 
does. ~ 

Habakkuk ene the revelation fully 
now and nevermore forgets it. God is 
everlastingly coming. Really he is al- 
ready here but coming more fully. He 
may be delayed, unduly long, as man 
thinks, but that is only man’s misun- 
derstanding and impatience. 

Even when faith is baffled; prayer 
seems fruitless; and everything looks 
darkest, God is everlastingly coming. 
His goodness is in the texture of every 
human experience. Evil cannot endure 
but will work out its own penalties as 
a bubble expands until it breaks. Good- 
ness can never be frustrated but will 
inevitably achieve its own end as even 
a tiny root can crack a rock. 


Let our PicTuRE speak even to the 
current pessimism with its emphasis 
upon the depravity of man and hope- 
lessness about his future! Into the face 
of experience that challenges faith 
however pitilessly, fling the word from 
Habakkuk—faithfulness, trust in thé 
trustworthy, even God. No good man 
ever really lost. No bad man ever 
really won. 

Verse 16 provides our closing scene 
in “Journey with Faith.” It can be taken 
to describe that spirit of Habakkuk in 
old age. Battle swirls around him. His 
body is trembling and his lips are 
quivering. His bones are brittle with 
the years. His steps are uncertain and 
his cane is never steady. Yet he has 
not yielded his certainty. Those who 
oppress God’s people will perish. There 
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is a realm where there is faithfulness, 
even the kingdom of God. There a man 
can live, no matter what! 

Our picture ends as Habakkuk’s aged 
voice, cracked but never wavering, re- 
cites the words which close the book 
(3:17-19). It is a glorious psalm of 
trust. Not because it is better than in 
the King James version, but just be- 
cause it is new and perhaps a little 
more striking, I quote Moffatt’s trans- 
lation: * 


Though the fig-tree may not blossom, 
though no fruit is on the vine, 

though the olive crop has failed, 

though the fields give us no food, 

though the folds have lost their flocks, 
and in the stalls no cattle lie, 

yet in the Eternal we will find our joy, 
we will rejoice in the God who saves us. 
The Lord, the Eternal, is our strength, 

he makes our feet sure as the feet of hinds, 
helps us to keep our footing on the height. 


SOME YEARS AGO it was my privilege 
to lead a pilgrimage to a certain lit- 
erary shrine among the Catskill Moun- 
tains of New York State. One wintry 
day, something like a hundred of us— 
college professors, students, and friends 
—stopped first at a rustic country home. 
Leaving our cars there, we climbed a 
hill. Finally, we arrived at a large 
granite rock cropping out of the open 


* A New Translation of the Bible. 
and Bros. 
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field just below the line of trees whic 
crowned the hill. 

Years before, that rock had been tt 
favorite seat of a poet, and we cow 
see why it was so. Turning about afte 
the climb, our eyes feasted upon a vie 


no one could ever forget. You faced 


three-pronged valley leading betwee 
the mountains out into a purple haz 
The hills were covered with snow whi 
sunlight and shadows painted them 
shimmering white, soft blue, and de 
icate violet. 

We laid a wreath upon the stone, ft 
the man had chosen to be buried the! 
beside that great rock. Doubtless | 
wished his body to rest where often h 
spirit had been calmed by that view « 
the valleys and mountains he loved. 

It was now the centenary of his birt 
and we had come to recognize our in 
debtedness for many a joyous literar 
moment with John Burroughs. Ther 
was but one more thing which seeme 
fitting to do that day. We uncovere 
our heads while I was permitted to rea 
his Waiting. 

The first stanza of that poem, an 
that is why I write about it, breathe 
the spirit of Habakkuk’s psalms int 
our present century: 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For /lo! my own shall come to me. 


AS WELL MIGHT a man say he will be a good soldier without joining 
the army as for a youth to claim that he can be just as good a Chris- 


tian without joining the church. 


—J. Lronarp CLoucH 


Nothing in life is more wonderful than faith—the one great moving 
force which we can neither weigh in the balance nor test in the 


crucible. 
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—Sir Wri11am OSLER 


The Luther» 


Mark was survEyING his kerchief- 
zed garden with mingled pride and 
isgust. The disgust came from having 
ach a small space to cultivate. The 
ride bubbles up spontaneously when 
nything he plants begins to grow. 

“Tt will take care of your salads for 
ae summer, anyhow,” he announced. 
And you won’t need to bother much 
while I’m at the farm.” 

“You're sure you want to go to the 
arm again this year?” I watched a 
lrop of perspiration trickle from his 
row, along the line of his jaw. It left 
i clean trail in the midst of the grime. 

“Don’t be ridick. What have I been 
iving for all winter? Besides Uncle 
30b expects me. Tom’s last letter said 
—Say, I’ve told you all this before!” 

“But you do it so nicely, I like to 
lear you go over it all again—No, I 
vasn’t just being mean. I thought you 
night decide to change your mind. 
After all, ‘Uncle Bob’ isn’t your own 
incle, but Tommy’s. And you’ve made 
co many friends here in Eastwick, I 
hought you might want to do some of 
he things they are going to do this 
ummer—camping, or a job in the city.” 

“Sure, I’ve made a lot of friends, but 
hey are just somebody to have a good 
ime with. There’s nobody around here 
juite like Tom.—And it’s more than 
ust being with Tom, at that. It’s the 
arm itself. You and dad don’t think 
’m serious, but I mean I’m going to be 
1 farmer. These summers at Uncle 
30b’s are good experience for when I 
lave my own place.” He looked at me 
oberly, his hair shining in the May 
unshine. 


“OFr couRSE we believe you. We just 
Aay 14, 1947 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Unexpected Visitors 


don’t want you to think it’s a disgrace 
to change your mind if ever you should 
decide there is something else you’d 


rather do. You're not actually com- 


mitted to anything and needn’t be.” 

The doorbell rang and I rose stiffly 
from the step where I had been sitting 
watching him. I brushed a bit of earth 
from my palms, laughing. “Did you 
ever know it to fail? Just when I look 
as though a cyclone hit me, that bell 
rings. Well, I look better than you do, 
anyhow. Here goes!” 

I paused in the kitchen to look at my- 
self in the glass. The sight was not re- 
assuring, but the bell was pealing again. 
I could take time for only a swift tuck- 
ing under of the ends of my hair. 
Could it be Mr. Andro? I wondered. 
The man whose wife had created such 
a scene at our house a couple of weeks 
ago was coming this afternoon to see 
Jerry, but I thought the appointment 
was later. 

Through the panes of the door, I 
could see a man and a woman waiting, 
but I recognized neither of them. I 
opened the door trying to be courte- 
ously cordial. The callers, who had 
been looking out toward the street, 
turned swiftly. 

“Mark,” I shrieked, yes, I’m afraid 
there’s no other way to describe the 
trick my voice played. “It’s the Ben- 
sons! From Bordenville!” 

“The Bensons from Bordenville,” 
chuckled Mr. Benson, “in person,” 
while his wife and I fell into each 
other’s arms. 


“COME IN, COME IN,” I urged when I 
could get my breath. “Tell me all about 
yourselves. What are you doing here? 
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I mean why didn’t you tell me you were 
coming so I could fatten up a calf? 
Mark, go over to the church and see if 
you can find your father.” 

“May I say ‘hello’ to them first?” he 
smiled, coming forward with an easy 
poise I hadn’t realized he possessed. His 
manner was for a moment exactly like 
his father’s. He had stopped to wash 
his hands and the fact that his face was 
streaked with sweat and dust didn’t 
seem to bother him in the least. 

“Jim had to come on business,” ex- 
plained his wife, “and this lovely 
weather had given me a bad attack of 
spring fever, so I came along.” 

“How long can you stay? You'll be 
here over the week-end?” 

“No, we have to head back tonight. 
As things are at the plant, he can’t be 
away long at a stretch.” 

“T should have flown down, but the 
little woman has had mighty little fun 
the last few months, so I thought I’d 
humor her.” 

Mark banged through the back door. 
“Dad will be here in a jiffy. He’s just 
finishing interviewing another stenog- 
rapher.—The last one used perfume that 
scented up the whole church and 
jangled her bracelets so furiously he 
couldn’t hear himself think. This one 
looks all right.” 

“Perhaps I’d. better see him when I 
come back.” Mr. Benson rose. “Don’t 
want to let the bird I’ve come to cap- 
ture get away. Business before pleas- 
ure.” The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when the gleaming new car was 
drawing away from the curb. 


Mark WENT upstairs to take a bath 
and Mrs. Benson kicked off her slippers. 
“T’ll put them on and be dignified when 
your husband comes,” she said. 

“Be sure you do that. He’d hate to 
see you act undignified. Now, make 
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yourself comfortable and limber 
your jaw, because I want to hea 
everything about Bordenville—every 
thing!” 
“Where do you want me to start?- 
Is that your doorbell?” 
“Tm afraid so.—You can have ar 
other minute to organize your thoughts. 
I opened the door to a dark sullen 
looking man, whom I remembered see 
ing in church a few times. I knew hi 
must be Mr. Andro, even before hi 
blurted, “Name’s Andro. I think the 
pastor’s expecting me.” He darted ; 
resentful glance past me at Mrs, Ben- 
son. By this time she had resumted he 
slippers and was looking her usué 
charming and gracious ‘self. 
“Pastor Lathrop’s in his study at 
church. I think you’d probably find 
that a better place to talk, if you don't 
mind going over there.” : 


His “O. K.” was entirely non-com- 
mittal. I closed the door with a fain 
sense of relief, only to hear Jerry com= 
ing in through the kitchen. a 

“Goodness, Jerry,’ I exclaimed 

“you'd better hurry back to the chur 
before that dour oe aca 
comes back here after you.” 

“He arrived, did he? Then he’ll have 
to wait a few minutes while I speak te 
our visitors from Bordenville.—My! it’? 
like a breath of spring to see youl 
Where’s that husband of yours?” | 

“Off to get his business attended te 
He’ll be back by the time you’ 
through talking to the man who’s wait 
ing for you at the church. I’m like Mrs 
Lathrop! I’d be half-afraid to k 
anyone waiting who looked like that. 

“You two are imagining things. H 
isn’t that villainous, I’m sure.’ 

“Then you run along and talk tt 
him,” I urged, “while Mrs. Bensow 
brings me up to date on Bordenville.” 
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e and marriage 


Yan there be a successful marriage be- 

en a woman of 41 and a man of 32? 
is man had infantile paralysis when a 
ld and is somewhat handicapped. Is the 
erence in age too great? 

Age isn’t the main factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of a marriage, though 
it is an element. Generally speaking, 
the chances are better if the partners 
are nearly the same age. Whether hus- 
band or wife is older doesn’t matter. 

Common background and _ interests, 
reasonable equality of mental capacity, 
agreeable temperament, and a Christian 
outlook on life and the world are big 
items. Be as sure as possible of these 
matters, and a nine-year gap in age will 
be of little importance. Intelligent peo- 
ple can easily deal with such small dif- 
ferences. 


o Oedipus complex 


I have read that boys are especially de- 
oted and loyal to their mothers, while 
irls are emotionally tied up with their 
athers. But it’s not that way in our fam- 
ly. Son and daughter take mother’s part, 
ind dad’s out in the cold. 


The Oedipus complex is the theory of 
Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), famed 
Viennese psychiatrist. He held that 
boys are devoted to their mothers and 
jealous of their fathers, while girls have 
an intense father love and hostility to 
their mothers. Experiments in this 
country have not verified Freud’s idea. 
Terman found that both boys and girls 
favor their mothers, at least to a small 
degree. 

The direction of children’s affection 
is probably not an inherent thing, but 
something which is developed by each 
child individually. The whole behavior 
pattern and attitude of the parents have 
a lot of influence. No parent ought to 
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compete against the other for the love 
of their children, Unselfish democracy 
is much better. 


Alcohol 


I am going with a young man of good 
education, who has’ a nice position. We 
are not yet engaged, but it seems likely 
that we'll come to that point before long. 
I am satisfied with all of this man’s qual- 
ities except one. I am worried about his 
drinking. It concerns me for two reasons: 
1) the way in which addiction to alcoholic 
beverages may affect married life, and 2) 
the danger of children inheriting a thirst 
for alcohol. ; 


It is believed there are today 50,000,000 
or 55,000,000 persons of drinking age in 
the United States who use some alco- 
holic beverages—mainly in a very mod- 
erate way. About 2,500,000 are chronic 
drinkers who go to excess, some on the 
verge of alcoholism. At least 750,000 
have become alcoholics. 

The effect of the use of alcohol on 
your marriage is not predictable. That 
will depend on many things, especially 
on the degree to which the young man 
indulges in drinking and on his tem- 
perament. 

But addiction to alcohol is not a mat- 
ter of heredity. Studies have produced 
no evidence that the germ cells are af- 
fected, even in chronic alcoholism. 
Alcoholism, therefore, is not inherited. 

It happens, however, that the children 
of alcoholics are more likely to become 
alcoholics than other children. There 
are several reasons for this: 1) Some 
alcoholics come from bad stock. For 
this reason they and their children may 
tend toward various maladjustments, 
one of which may be alcoholism, 2) 
Children tend to do as their parents do. 
3) Bad home conditions give rise to bad 
habits of many types. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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What Should Christians Think about Communism? 


By Alexander Miller. 


No more live issue confronts Americans today than their attitude toward cor 
munism and their nation’s attitude toward communist Russia. A noisy minority adv 
cates communism as America’s way of salvation. Others, equally noisy, declare that 

“show-down” with communism is inevitable, that the United States must prepare at on 


The Christian Significance of Karl Marx. 


to fight Russia in World War III. 

Concerning communism a man may 
form a judgment as a patriot, as a phi- 
losopher, as a sociologist, as a member of a 
capitalist society. He may also form a 
judgment as a Christian, a judgment that 
will in a measure include all of the fore- 
going and more. Alexander Miller’s book 
is an effort to do the latter, to help Chris- 
tians as Christians form some intelligent 
opinion about this dynamic modern faith 
that has swept so much of our world. The 
original edition was published by the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in England. The 
author is a New Zealand pastor who served 
churches in England during the war. 

The first half of the book is an effort 
to state what communism is—the period 
of Marx and the Manifesto, some of com- 
munism’s key terms, its critique of cap- 
italism, and some contemporary non- 
Christian criticisms. Mr. Miller believes 
that communism’s analysis of history and 
its interpretation of forces in human so- 
ciety have a large measure of validity and 
must be reckoned with today. 

The second half of the book deals with 
what Christianity has to say and do in an- 
swer to communism. Christianity’s real 
answer, Mr. Miller believes, is not an 
economic doctrine but a theology and a 
faith. The Christian gospel proclaims a 
God who is beyond human affairs but who 
rules in human affairs and to whom men 
and nations are ultimately answerable. 
Communism has no absolute, only the his- 
torical process. In consequence in spite of 
much fine idealism it is betrayed into those 
other features which Christians so greatly 
abhor—its shifting morality (expediency), 
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117 pages. $12 5 


Macmillan. 


its low estimate of the values of hum: 
life, its ruthlessness and violence, its go 
lessness. As far as action is concerned M 
Miller says Christians in the name of thei 
gospel dare not be indifferent to the i 
justices and misery in human society | 
which are the fertile feeding-ground fo» | 
communism’s offer of redemption. 
The Christian Significance of Karl Marz} 
is thought-provoking and stimulating. I 
is a sobering reminder—if one were nee 
in this twentieth century—that beliefs ¢ 
matter. Alexander Miller’s book is 
tractively written for two or three hour 
fruitful reading on a momentous contem 
porary issue. RecinaLtp W. DErrz, 4 
Philadelphia - 


2 
Story of Missionary Giants 


Pathfinders of the World Missionary Crusad) } 
By Sherwood Eddy. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 4 | 
pages. $2.75. j 

This book deals with missionary giantt 
one of whom is the author himself. I hay 
known Sherwood Eddy ever since I hea 
his eloquent, inspiring addresses at Stm © 
dent Volunteer conventions. I also hay 
known and have worked with 13 of t! 
two-score leaders of the modern missiow 
ary movement, whose lives he describes _ 
brief but vivid and intensely absorbi> 
biographical sketches. After reading I) | 
splendid book I feel that I belong to — 
grand company of modern missionary cr 
saders, and you will too. t 

Who would not want to know more iil 
timately such outstanding servants 
world missions in our times as John 
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itt, Robert E. Speer, E. Stanley Jones, 
H. Oldham, William Paton, Christian 
rld statesmen; and such missionary 
‘ithfinders as Bishop Thoburn, Larsen, the 
eat Dane, Dr. Ida Scudder, Bishop 
ariah, Hudson Taylor, Samuel Zwemer, 
rt Schweitzer and others? 
‘s a background study the author tele- 
pes the story of the first 18 centuries 
missions in the opening chapter. Then 
- concentrates on leading members of the 
udent Volunteer Movement, with spe- 
reference to the group he knows best, 
Student Volunteer band at Yale. 
_ Though the pages are filled with data 
d dates, one reads on with uninter- 
pted interest to the end, and then will 
asure this book in his library as a source 
‘fine material for mission study classes, 
uther Leagues, Women’s Societies, Sun- 
yy school classes and special addresses. 
Grorce Dracu, 
Trappe, Pa. 


a They Saw the Lord. By Bonnell Spencer. 

| ~ forehouse- Gorham. 225 pages. $3. 

4 This book grew out of the recataloging 
if a library. Its author noticed the shelves 
ot books devoted to the Passion of our 

iN sord and the comparatively few books 


« about His Resurrection. He believes this 


,| mdicates a decided shift of emphasis from 
that of the early church and the cause of 
“some of the weakness of modern Chris- 
tianity. ” 
wat He has done his part well, through 17 
g chapters, in helping us to become better 
if acquainted with the resurrection appear- 
;, ances; even more with our Risen Lord 
“and the power of His Resurrection.” We 
. commend this book as a refreshing change 
yy ft from those books of sermons on the Pas- 
| sion. 
_ The second purpose of the book the au- 
. thor sets forth as an attempt “to find illus- 
trated in the appearances of the Risen 
, Christ the basic pattern of the spiritual 
"life by which He comes to us.” Here his 
; ae seem to this reviewer to be some- 
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times overdrawn, his exegesis strained. 
Here his theology and practice are much 
colored by Anglo-Catholic views. 
Davin A. MENGES, 
Kingston, Pa. 


Drama in Church 


Conscience on Stage. By Harold Ehrens- 
perger. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 238 pages. $2. 

Harold Ehrensperger has given a com- 
prehensive view of drama in religion—its 
possibilities in the evangelical, the educa- 
tional, and the recreational programs of 
the church. The book has a message for 
every pastor, educational and recreational 
director of every church. It could also 
serve as a handbook for the school di- 
rector, so well has the author covered the 
field of non-professional dramatics. 

The reader’s attention is arrested at the 
beginning by an informal meeting of the ,. 
pastor, the educational director of the 
church, the high school dramatic director, 
and a few students. From there the reader 
is caught up in the fascination of what 
can be done, and’ should be done in the 
church by the little used and much abused 
dramatic art. He sees not the development 
of stars, but the Christian character- 
building of the cast, the production staff, 
and especially the spiritual growth of the 
congregation, the audience. 

At the end when the reader is again 
face to face with the informal meeting in 
the pastor’s study, he says to himself, 
“Why can’t we do that in our church? 
Thank you, Harold Ehrensperger.” 

Peart Setzer Dra, 
Lenoir Rhyne College 


The Practical Use of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. By Kenneth S. Wuest. Moody Press. 
154 pages. $2. 

It is still true that a lot of problems in 
interpreting the New Testament can be 
cleared up by a study of Greek syntax. 
For a pastor who wishes to renew his 
knowledge of New Testament Greek, this 
little book by a professor at the Moody 
Bible Institute should be helpful. 
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Across the Desk 


Tue LuTHERAN’s first page in its issue 
of April 23 states that “half the ULCA’s 
constituent synods will hold their an- 
nual conventions in May.” One can 
assume that reporting the proceedings 
of these representative groups is con- 
siderable of a problem. ; 

Synods have not made the job of 
their church paper easier in recent 
years by concentration of their meet- 
ings into the briefest possible number 
of sessions. Time was when anything 
less than a-week, a Sunday included, 
would have been interpreted as crowd- 
ing. About three days were needed to 
permit the brethren to get a year of 
speeches out of their systems. 

The explanation of fewer sessions lies 
in more thorough organization; that is, 
in better distribution of duties. More 
time is given ULCA affairs between 
conventions, more “full-time” men are 
actively directing synodical activities, 
and use of printed or mimeographed 
reports shortens discussion without les- 
sening thoroughness. 

It is, I believe, of providential direc- 
tion that both competent and confident 
representatives of the church are con- 
ducting the business of the ULCA in 
the several conventions of its synods, 
in this very critical year of 1947. The 
morale of the churches, to use a word 
that the war made familiar, should be, 
and I think is, of a high order. In the 
United States and Canada we Luther- 
ans have kept our heads. We have not 
been swept away from the moorings in 
our confessions nor yielded to despair 
at the difficulties of performing both 
usual and unusual obligations that con- 
front us as individuals and in our eccle- 
siastical relations. 
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One notes that at every synod con 
tinuity of activity in foreign areas wi 
be reported, the progress in proces 
through the Laymen’s Movement f 
Stewardship will encourage, and tk 
remarkable response of the people { 
war-caused destitution among our fel 
low believers is a mark of Christian fel 
lowship. 

We suggest consideration of 
areas in which we have been to some 
degree inadequate. One of these is in 
dicated by the reports of small ne 
growth in many congregations ane 
thence in our synods. There is prob: 
ably something wrong with our preach 
ing. The world is not arrested by th 
message we as a church are authori 


tion is apropos: “Have we reduced 
pulpit’s messages to a degree 
makes them insufficient and therefor 
inefficient? 4 
The second query is one that has 
be faced: “Does the church fail in b 
ing witness to the affairs of the so 
that is, to spiritual concerns—conte 
ing itself with what is visible, tempor 
and secular?” The charge is made I! 
some who are friendly critics, that rid 
blessedness of constant communit” 
with God and the contentment e 
gendered by having our minds fixed | _ 
things of high estate, are lacking in t © 
church’s ministry. 4 


Concerning fear and fears : 

‘We feel safe in guessing that most 
the readers of THE LUTHERAN will rec 
a somewhat cryptic utterance of # 
late President Roosevelt: “We hz 
nothing to fear but fear.” If our me* 
ory is correct, he made the statemmd 
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hen much serious thought was cur- 
ent among the people relative to our 
‘eing under attack by the Axis powers. 

Early in 1947 a pamphlet came to 
ur desk whose content was a some- 
that critical examination of the place 
f fear in the American nation’s inter- 
ational relationships. The author has 
ne conviction that too great confidence 
a the strength of this country might be 
major danger. It has been our obser- 
ation that Mr. Roosevelt set about 
reparing for a defensive war, which 
vas the equivalent of counteractive 
qeasures against dangers of aggression. 
‘o that extent at least he took counsel 
f what we can call fear. 

The argument of the pamphlet stuck 
our memory and was recalled when 
luring the recent Lenten season we 
"gain heard the record of that conver- 
“sation on Calvary in which one of the 
nalefactors said to the other, “Dost not 
"hou fear God, seeing thou art in the 
‘same condemnation? And we indeed 

ustly; for we receive the due reward 
é 5f our deeds. But this man hath done 
nothing amiss.” 
It seems to us apparent that experi- 
“ 2nce dictates the principle which pro- 
' duces rites and efforts to form shelters 
against suffering the consequences of 
evil deeds. The measures taken by a 
“robber to avoid discovery are index of 
i his fear of punishment, and the sen- 
_tence meted out to him by society 
through its judiciary is the effort of the 
community to protect its interests by 
making evil doers afraid of conse- 
| quences inflicted upon them if they be- 
- come transgressors. Ideas for appealing 
‘to man’s “better nature” have been ad- 
|’ vanced; but so far a section of society 
:™ has not been changed into law-abiding 
citizens by altruism. 
i" A place for the emotion of fear 
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(which we compare in its reactions in 
the sphere of morals to the sensation 
of pain in man’s bodily nature) must 
be retained. Furthermore, its index 
consists of inevitable consequences. The 
earliest discerned of human relations to 
deity are those by which it is seen that 
whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
also reap. Moral-codes have been de- 
veloped which are not only crude but 
cruel in their sanctions. Yet man has 
submitted to them partly for self-pro- 
tection and partly to restrain the pred- 
atory habits of his neighbor. 

But the positive testimony to the 
need of fear in the control of society is 
the revealed law of God and the divine 
affirmation of the consequences of its 
disregard. The decalog is not a series 
of principles, acceptance of which is 
optional. Luther in the Small Cate- 
chism names fear as one of three mo- 
tive forces for conduct pleasing to 
man’s Creator. That is, “we should fear, 
love and trust in God above all things.” 
Consistently with this general obliga- 
tion, he begins the meaning of the re- 
maining. nine laws with the word fear; 
we should so fear and love God, etc. 

We have in popular circulation the 
description of the man who is a moral 
monster. We say of him “he fears 
neither Goc nor man.” It can well be 
true that the most dangerous conse- 
quence of decline in home discipline 
and the absence of religious education 
is loss of the fear of God. Parents have 
the need to teach their children that 
wrongdoing has consequences “after its 
kind.” They who serve in the courts 
and as executives of the law must not 
ignore the principle that God is a part- 
ner in the administration of justice. The 
church must continue to preach the law 
and point the way to God in the gospel. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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KANSAS SYNOD ELECTS GEORGE L. 
SEARCH AS PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 15) 


Klover, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Salina, Kan., was elected clerical mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Mid- 
land College. Mr. Gerald Lee of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., was elected lay member 
of Midland College Board. 

The convention of the _ synodical 
Brotherhood was held in connection 
with the synodical convention. Mr. Billy 
Wortz, Wichita, was elected president; 
Marvin Johnson of Topeka, secretary; 
and Wilbur E. Marshall of Eureka, re- 
elected treasurer. Mr. Don Morton, 
Minneapolis, representative of the ULC 
Brotherhood, addressed the convention. 

At the Brotherhood banquet Dr. 
Stoughton spoke on the potentiality of 
the men of the church; describing, as 


Des Moines Church to Engage 
In $250,000 Building Program 


By H. G. Rirzen 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL and complete 
Lutheran churches in America will be the 
result of a quarter-million-dollar building 

program now being undertaken 
IOWA by St. John’s congregation, Des 
Moines. The congregation, now 
numbering over 5,000 members, voted at a 
meeting Feb. 16, to undertake the project, 
Dr. Frederick J. Weertz, pastor, announced. 

The program calls for erection of an ad- 
dition to the north side of the present 
building. which will provide much needed 
room for the Sunday school of more than 
1,000 members, and other organizations. 

For THE 93RD TIME pastors and laymen of 
the United Lutheran Synod in Iowa are 
gathering for the annual synodical con- 
vention. Sessions are being held in Trin- 
ity Church, Burlington, May 12-14. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of Illinois 
Synod, is the official representative of the 
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the five sources of power, self denial, 
voluntary co-operation, equalitarian-_ 
ism and dissatisfaction and faith. About 
100 men attended. + 
At conference meetings held during 
the convention the Rev. S. W. Jensen 
of Fort Smith, Ark., was re-electeé 
president of the Southern Conference 
the Rev. Alfred Mendenhall of Chap-" 
man, Kan., was re-elected president of 
the Western Conference; the Rev. A. D. 
Havekost of Kansas City, Kan., was re- 
elected president of the Eastern Con- 
ference. 4 
The following laymen were electeé 
lay representatives on the Executive 
Committee of the synod: Western Con- 
ference, Mr. Albert Grittman, Glasco }) 
Kan.; Southern Conference, Lawrence 
Anderson, Wichita, Kan.; Eastern Con 
ference, Kenneth Devhect Lawrence 
Kansas. a) 


United Lutheran Church. The Rev. Charle | 
H. Reinbrecht, missionary to China, also : 
on the convention program. 

The 73rd convention of the Women 
Missionary Society of the Iowa Synod © 
meeting in Trinity Church, Burlington, | 
the same time. The triennial emphas: 
‘Forth With Thy Message” is the them” 
Miss Frances Dysinger, promotional secr’ 
tary of the WMS, is the main speaker. - 

The sixth convention of the Brotherho»| 
of Iowa also is being held at Burlingtc, 
This meeting on May 11 featured address 
by Mr: Earl Bader, executive secretary | 
the ULCA Brotherhood, and Mr. Willi: 
Kedde of Omaha, field executive. a 

CHURCH COUNCILMEN, lay leaders and p= |! 
tors of the Iowa and Nebraska synods hes |! 
Dr. C. C. Stoughton, stewardship secret:* |* 
of the ULC, at a series of stewardship cv |) 
ferences recently. Meeting in five conf: |» 
ences in Iowa and Nebraska, these chum! |* 
leaders studied the urgent question [ |» 
Christian Stewardship as it relates to th 
congregations and fellow members. 

Meetings were held at Emerson 
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“ Ynaha, Nebr., and at Des Moines, Cedar 
ypids, and Davenport, Iowa. 
WITH THE OPENING of a new student house 
Iowa City, work among Lutheran stu- 
mts at the State University of Iowa has 
tined impetus. Purchased for $17,000, the 
'-room house is located beside the home 
the university president, and is only five 
ocks from the center of the campus. The 
im of $5,000 was given toward the pur- 
iase price by the ULC Board of Educa- 
on. The Iowa Synod has given $1,020 to- 
ard furnishing the house, while the Stu- 
ant Service Commission of the National 
Sutheran Council has contributed $2,000 
or this purpose. The balance of the pur- 
jase price is to be financed through spe- 
al gifts from district synods in Iowa and 
dj i interested individuals. 
_ Affairs of the student house are man- 
ged by the recently incorporated “Foun- 
‘ation for Lutheran Students,” whose 
: oard of trustees is presently composed of 
“aembers of the local ULC and ALC 
—hurches. Soon there are to be members 
2m the board from all National Lutheran 
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Council synods in Iowa. There are nearly 
900 Lutheran students on the campus who 
are served by the new student house. 

St. Pauu’s Cxurcy, Missouri Valley, has 
called the Rev. Marvin Suhr, senior stu- 
dent at Western Theological Seminary, to 
be its pastor, effective May 1. Pastor Suhr, 
who has already moved into the parsonage 
with his wife and year-old son, has been 
supply pastor of the congregation since 
last summer. The congregation has been 
vacant since the former pastor, the Rev. 
L. A. Swan, entered the chaplaincy early 
in the war. 

THe Rev. H. G. ScCHWEGLER has submitted 
his resignation as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Burlington, effective June 15, in order to 
accept a call to St. Michael’s Church, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Two Iowa SYNOD CONGREGATIONS recently 
sent boxes of medical supplies to an Iowa 
missionary at Tsingtao, China. She is Miss 
Mae Rohlfs of Davenport, Iowa, who is in 
service at Tsingtao Lutheran Hospital. The 
congregations sending supplies were St. 
Paul’s, Postville, and St. John’s, Dunlap. 
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ization service 84 charter members answered the roll call. Many were transferred from other 
congregations, but 20 were received by confirmation. Hope Church looks toward construction of 
the first unit of its permanent quarters soon. Property has been purchased at Carlysle and Madison. 
. Dr. Arthur Knudsen, divisional secretary of the Board of American Missions, and the Rev. |. O. 
* J Miller, synod president, took part in the organizational service. 
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Address by Bishop of Hungary 
Highlights Jersey Convention 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


Jersry City—‘Spiritual help is even 
more badly needed by the people of Hun- 
gary than material aid,’ declared the Most 


3 Rev. Lajos Ordass, 
NEW JERSEY bishop of Budapest, at 
a._mass meeting held in 
connection with the spring convention of 
the New Jersey Conference of New York 
Synod. The meeting took place in Church 
of Our Saviour, Jersey City, April 22. 
Citing the great need of his people after 
the indescribable poverty and suffering in- 
flicted by the war, the bishop expressed 


deep and humble gratitude for the help . 


supplied by Lutheran World Action and 
other relief agencies. 


BISHOP ORDASS SAID: 


“WE ARE GRATEFUL for the opportunity of 
addressing an American audience, for 
meeting pastors and leaders of the Lu- 
theran Church and discussing with them 
the marvels of a wonder-working God. 
How inexpressibly great God is! The years 
when war raged in Europe were frought 
with such dangers and sufferings as beggar 
description; it would even be impossible 
to give you an idea of them within the 
compass of our brief remarks. 

“Of all the places in Hungary, Budapest 
was hardest hit. The memories of the six- 
weeks’ siege of that great city cannot be 
erased. Each day seemed like a precious 
gift, and we lived because of the grace of 
a merciful God. We spent our time in 
bomb shelters. There was no light, no heat, 
and toward the last no food and water, 
and, like the Israelites of old as they 
wandered through waste regions, we were 
forced to throw ourselves, in our extreme 
need, upon the mercy of God. And it was 
not in vain, for He gave us water by send- 
ing snow, and He furnished clothing and 
food by raising up friends in countries 
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that are more fortunate than ours. : 

“If we speak of these things, it is not t 
play on your sympathy and it is not t 
fan the fires of your compassion, but jus 


has meant. Thank you for what you have 
done. We are grateful for help receive 
of individuals and secular organization: 
also, but it was the help that we obtained 
through the Church that proved to be thy 
most blessed and effective. 

“We learned a most valuable lesson dur- 
ing the days of our sorest trials; namely, 
that when God sends a cross, He accom- 
panies it with His greatest blessings. Like 
many another, we wondered how it woule 
be when the worst came to pass, and we 
found that faith does not collapse wher 
one’s cross seems heaviest. Indeed, ther 
the guiding hand of the Eternal is mos» 
discernible, leading one by way of a cros” 
to the Cross. 

“Believe us, never within our memor 
have the churches of Hungary been q 
crowded as they are today. Two and thre 
services are now the rule where one serv 
ice formerly sufficed. Are we experiencin 
a religious revival? Who can tell? Br 
surely there is a strong. possibility “ 
such is the case. 

“Like you, dear brethren, we have oft 
felt a sense of unworthiness as we el 
deavored, in the Master’s name, to mi 
ister to God’s children. We realize fi 
well that often we neglected things of pr 
mary concern, were not what we show 
have been, sinned in the sight of God. 
even more than for material aid, the ne 
of which continues to be great beyo: 
words, we humbly ask for spiritual aic | | 
your understanding, your insights into ~ 
council of God, and your fervent and 
fectual prayers.” 
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Bishop Ordass, who had arrived onl» 
few days before from Hungary, was 
unexpected addition to the program for 
mass meeting. Addresses were also de” 
ered by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, pr 
ident of New York Synod, and by Dr. 
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UR GOSPELS IN ONE 


for Students ... Pastors... Teachers... Parents 


A Harmony Or Tue Gospets 


by RALPH D. HEIM 


The first Gospel harmony hased on the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament. Now 
you can grasp the total record of Christ’s life 
and ministry in one simple but thorough pres- 
entation of all four Gospel writings. Gospel 
accounts of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John in 
parallel. News-styled topical headings tell the 
narrative in straight-forward language of ac- 
tion. No cluttering footnotes. Type arrange- 
ment permits study of synoptic gospels apart 
from John, if desired. 


Price $3.50 


HE NEW TESTAMENT in TODAY'S LANGUAGE 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION sew testis 


This New Version has a Place in the Library 
of Every Christian Home and Church Worker 


Designed for public and private worship. Printed in 
logical paragraphs with the number of the verse 
opening the paragraph. The punctuation is modern : 
and sensible. Poetry is printed as such, in verse. Cross New 
references appear at the bottom of the pages with 
occasional necessary footnotes. Features accuracy re- 
sulting from years of research by leading biblical 
scholars and retains the beauty of the King James’ 
Version, The Revised Standard Version has already 
proved its popularity by its large demand for use in 
churches, Sunday schools and homes. 


ledament 


REVISED 


Blue tloth Bound heats cesses $2.00 STANDARD 
Leatheroid (Thin Paper) ...icccsccssseses $3.00 VERSION 
Genuine Leather (Thin Paper) ............ $5.00 

ORDER NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Elson Ruff, editor of THz LUTHERAN. 

Dr. Ruff warned that only the church is 
capable of saving civilization in the present 
crisis. Dr. Knubel reported a 40 per cent 
gain in New York Synod benevolence in 
the last three months. 

Officers re-elected at the conference con- 
vention were the Rev. Albert P. Stauder- 
man, Teaneck, president; the Rev. Robert 
Barkley, Jersey City, vice president; the 
Rev. Ivan L. Sterner, Dumont, secretary; 
and Mr. William Blohm, Jr., Jersey City, 
treasurer. Henry M. Waitz, Jr., and Walter 
W. Weller were named to the executive 
committee of conference, and Alfred W. 
Kiefer was named to the executive com- 
mittee of synod. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............ 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE .............. 11:00 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH braditiar CHURCH 


h St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849" 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


CHIEF CONSIDERATIONS of the busines 
session were the educational instituti 
of the synod, whose present program wa 
described by a team of GI students; an 
the stewardship programs of the confer: 
ence and the entire ULC. Benevolence 
giving during 1946 by the congregaliill 
of the conference reached 59 per cent ol 
the apportioned quota, a sharp increas 
which nevertheless still leaves the confer 
ence in last place among the conference 
of New York Synod. The Lutheran Worl ||. 
Action quota is 71 per cent filled to dat} i 
it was reported by Pastor Sterner, -confel 
ence chairman. 3 a 

On May 12 and 13, the Social Mission 
Committee of the conference is sponsorit’ 
a seminar for pastors at Asbury Park, wi’) 
Atonement Church as headquarters. Amoi | 
the programs arranged are a seminar ( 
“The Church and the Labor Movemer | 
conducted by Dr. Broadus Mitchell, — 
be followed by a round table discu 
in which the Rev. Henry J. Berko 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Martin 
Heinecken, the Rev. Harold Haas, and 1) 
Rev. Rufus Cornelsen will take part. . r 
second day’s program will deal with “Tt we 
Church and Race Relations,’ with the R- }», 
James H. Robinson and Dr. George | }x 
Hackmann speaking. In addition to Ubi aa 
pastors, Augustana and Missouri ny 
have been invited to participate in 1) 
seminar. ; 

Goop SHEPHERD CuuRcH, Weehawken, } 
emphasized a new kind of “good neigh’? 
policy” recently, according to Pastors C’. 
Fegley and T. R. Caspar. Mr. Aji 
Schaediger, church school superintenc t 
and former Luther League of Ame a 
president, has functioned for several § - 
days as lay reader at Advent Church, C = 
side Park; Assistant Organist Miss Frais 
Quarrell and Assistant Pastor Caspar } ¢ 
both served at Trinity Church, Hue n 
Heights, in emergencies; and Miss Ava 
Zophs, a Good Shepherd member empl id 
in the office of Lutheran World Relief,.is 
made three trips to Michigan and Iow 2 
charge of refugee children to be plaeee 
foster homes there. 
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ny Confirmed in Nova Scotia 


By Dovuctas A. Conrap 


THE RITE OF CONFIRMATION was admin- 
sered in many of the churches of the 
ova Scotia Synod on Palm Sunday. In 
‘e larger centers, such as Bridgewater, 
unenburg, Mahone Bay-~-and Halifax, 
rge classes were confirmed, others were 
eceived by adult baptism and many by 
tters of transfer. At Halifax a reunion 
i the confirmation classes of Resurrection 
,« hurch was held on Palm Sunday evening. 
aster, although a rainy day, was marked 

cial Mi ay large attendance at services. 
ym At Rose Bay, a pageant, entitled “The 
y Pat 'riumph,” was presented before a large 
igs) Ongregation. At Mahone Bay, the cantata 
wai” The Crucifixion” was presented in St. 
\oye Ohn’s Church on Good Friday evening 
(ce oy the combined choirs of the town, under 
jw he direction of H. B. MacKay. 
‘ge On Palm Sunday the Church of the Air 
. yy rogram conducted from coast-to-coast by 
he Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
vas in charge of the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
oresident of Nova Scotia Synod. He was 
jy sisted by the church choir under the di- 
nye “ection of Miss Gladys Conrad, organist 
and choir director. 

All churches of the Rose Bay parish have 
now raised their complete two-year quota 
for Lutheran World Action. Two churches, 
. St. Matthew’s and St. John’s, had raised 
, theirs within a few months of the start of 
., the campaign. Now St. Mark’s has finished 
' its campaign and has gone over the top. 
. The Rev. A. L. Conrad is pastor of this 
» Parish. The Halifax parish has also gone 
qj) Over the top in contributions for Lutheran 
| World Action. 


CAMPUS 


‘,, Commencement at Columbia 

Southern Seminary will have a double 
feature, May 20-23. The commencement 
exercises and the annual pastors’ convo- 
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cation will be held during this time. 

Dr. Walton H. Greever, former secretary 
of the ULC, will speak at the alumni ban- 
quet and Dr. Charles Iglehart, professor 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, will address the Student Mission 
League, May 20. Commencement speech 
will be delivered by Dr. T. A. Kantonen, 
professor at Hamma Divinity School, May 
2. p 

Lecturers at the convocation include: 
Dr. James C. Kinard, president of New- 
berry College, “The Place of the Pastor in 
the Pew”; Dr. B. S. Brown, China Grove, 
N. C., “The Rural Church”; Dr. Harold L. 
Creager, professor at Southern Seminary, 
“Mystical Religion in the Old Testament”; 
Dr. Iglehart, “Stewards for a World”; and 
Dr. Kantonen, “Recent Trends in The- 


ology.” 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 


REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


-'BELLS 


Bishop Aulen to speak at Hamma 

Bishop Gustaf E. Aulen, distinguished 
Swedish theologian, will preach at the 
Hamma Divinity 
School commence- 
ment in Fourth 
Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, May 18. He 
will remain at the 
seminary, May 19- 
20, for a series of 
addresses to pastors 
in the area. 

Educated at the 
University of 
Upsala, Bishop Aulen taught theology 
there, 1907-10. From 1913 to 1933 he was 
professor of systematic theology at the 
University of Lund. With Doctor Anders 
Nygren he crystallized what has become 
known as “the Lundensian theology.” His 
most recent book, The Common Christian 
Faith, is being translated for publication 
by the Muhlenberg Press. 


Bishop Aulen 


Waterloo to honor Dr. Little 

Waterloo Seminary will hold its gradua- 
tion service, May 26, in St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo, Ontario. The Rev. John Ham- 


fo the dines of thy youb, 
ihe foe all thers things Ged seill 
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ester, Pembroke, Ontario, will preach. 
At a banquet for the graduating cl 
special recognition will be given Dr. C. 
Little. After 30 years as professor of 
tematic theology at the school he is retiri 
Graduates will be: Arthur Conrad, eal 
to St. Peter’s Church, Ottawa; Har 
Brose, assistant pastor, St. John’s Chur 
Waterloo; and John Zimmerman. 


Western graduates eight pf 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC secreta 
addressed the graduating class at Weste n 
Seminary, May 1, on “This Royal Priest: 
hood.” i 

The eight graduates were: Harold Ham® 
ilton, called by the Board of Americal 
Missions to Vancouver, Wash.; Fredericl! 


on 
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MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


Now Available 


DRAMATIC SOUND FILM 
ON CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good entertain- 
ment for the church and school group. 
Produced by the Lutheran Laymen’s 


League in the interests of Christian 
youth. Thrilling story. . . . professional 
cast. .. . Hollywood production—a film 
to delight young and old alike. 16 mm. 
For early booking write 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S 
LEAGUE 


3558-B South Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


——— i arr 


folte, Zion Church, Emerald, Nebr.; 
h Ritzen, St. Peter’s Church, Pilger, 
'; Kendig Rupley, Emmanuel Church, 
ton, Nebr.; John Shirck, Trinity 
ech, Eagle, Nebr., and Grace Church, 
con, Nebr.; Eugene Smith, St. Paul’s 
rch, Glasco, Kans.; Marvin Suhr, St. 
’s Church, Missouri Valley, Iowa; and 
ert Wheatley, Board of American Mis- 
3, Spokane, Wash. 
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adelphians to hear Fry, Weng 
yeakers at the Philadelphia Seminary 
mencement, May 29, will be ULC Pres- 


ident Franklin 
Clark Fry and Dr, 
Armin G. Weng, 


president of the 
Illinois Synod, 

Dr. Weng, who 
graduated 25 years 
ago, will address 
the nine seniors and 
approximately 20 
graduate students 
who will receive 
degrees. The serv- 
ice will be held in 
5 Michael’s Church, Germantown. 

Or. Fry will speak at the rededication 
—Sthe Gowen Building which has recently 
ben renovated. This classroom building 
which 1,000 ULC pastors have studied 

Ws originally the suburban mansion of a 

walthy Philadelphian, James Gowen. It 
} ws built in 1848. 


President Weng 


,. Sskatoon, Northwestern 

» ©ommencement service of Saskatoon 
_, Ollege and Seminary and Luther Semi- 
» MY (ELC) will be held May 23, The 
é tree graduates will be Herbert Kleiner, 
" lanitoba Synod; Alexander Weinbender, 
- umerican Lutheran Church; and Theodore 
acobson, Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Northwestern Seminary exercises will be 
ay 11-16. 


m 


ettysburg graduation 
Dr. Jacob M. Myers, Gettysburg Semi- 
ary professor of Old Testament literature 
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and theology, will speak at the Gettysburg 
Seminary service, May 16. 

Receiving bachelor of divinity degrees 
will be McCurtis William Allison, Arthur 
Lamar Ruths, and the Rev. Elwood G. 
Johnson, The Rev. Pierce M. Willard will 
have earned the master of sacred theology 
degree. These men bring the total number 
of graduates during the current academic 
year to 19. ; 


Record broken 

More ministerial students are on the 
Wittenberg College roll this term than at 
any other time in the school’s century of 
history. A total of 87 are preparing for 
theological work. 

Enrolled are 12 seniors, 12 juniors, 18 
sophomores, and 45 freshmen. The ma- 
jority of the freshmen are veterans. 


aaa 


1890 — Sixtieth Anniversary Fund — 1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 
conducted by the Deaconesses 


Pre-School through High School. 
High Scholastic Standard with Strong 
Spiritual Emphasis 
This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 to 


be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 
ment and Endowments. 


Should you feel led to have a part in 
perpetuating this fine Christian School 
our gift whether large or small would 
e most helpful. Address Albert E. Koch, 
Executive Director. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 
3105 W. SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


THERLAND 


\ Pocono Pines, Pa. Opens May 16 
Enchanting 2000-acre Mountain Resort for 
* Rest or Play. 3 Modern Hotels, Club 
House. Casino. Private Lake, Beach. All 
a from N. Y. Greyhound or Martz Bus di- 
rect. Excellent R. R, service. Spring Rates. 


Sports. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Na- 

ture Trails. Lutheran Services. 3 hours 

N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO, 5-1550 
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Lutheran Schools Take Top Honors 


In Toledo Enrollment Campaign 
By F. E. STrospen 


Totepo—Four Lutheran Sunday schools 
stood at the top of the list as this city’s 
26th annual campaign for 10 per cent in- 

crease in enrollment closed on 
OHIO Easter. For the fourth consecu- 
tive year Augsburg Sunday 
school was first with an increase of 151 
pupils. Increases of other Lutheran 


A Wicks Organ, huge or small... 


guarantees satisfaction, even to the 
most discriminating buyer. It is ex- 
quisitely designed, carefully 
constructed. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIiRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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schools were, St. Paul’s, 141; Redee 
139; and Glenwood, 121. 

The campaign included 34 denominat 
and covered 250 schools. Forty-three 
theran schools participated. Enrollmer 
the beginning of the campaign was 45 
This was increased by 4,013 pupils. A 
age per school was 16. Seventy-t! 


- schools increased over 20 per cent, an 


between 10 and 20 per cent. 

GLENWoop CuurcH, Dr. A. E. Bell and 
Rev. V. J. Monk pastors, reported 
largest attendance and most accession 
church membership for any one perio 
its history. The congregation voted 
erect an educational building and inz 
urated the fund gathering April 27. | 
is to raise $100,000 to match an e 
amount now in hand for the work. 
W. Carl Satre of Augsburg was the g 
speaker for the occasion. 

REFORMATION CHURCH has finally sect 
permission to proceed with the erectio 
an addition to take care of about 150 n 
worshipers at services and a larger Sur 
school. 

AUGSBURG EDUCATIONAL UNIT is nea 
completion. The congregation has cé 
Alton E. Allbeck to become assistant ] 
tor upon his graduation and ordinatior 
the Synod of Ohio. This will give the ¢ 
gregation two pastors, one pastoral vis 
a full-time and part-time secretary in 
dition to other employees. 

First ENGLISH CONGREGATION has take 
advance step in calling Mrs. Esther Em 
to become full-time church secretary 
worker. Mrs. Emrich will assume 
duties upon completion of her courst 
the Deaconess Motherhouse in Baltin 
in June. Dr. John Schmidt is pastor of 
church, which marked its silver anni 
sary April 27. Speaker was the Rev. ] 
bert Veler, president of Western Cor 
ence. 

Two LuTHERAN PasToraL ASSOCIA 
monthly meetings have been hel¢ 
Toledo. These meetings were attende’ 
American, Missouri and United Luth 
pastors. It is hoped to make this a 
manent arrangement. The speakers 
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Id Yokum of Capital- University and 
T. A. Kantonen of Hamma Divinity 
ol. 
stor F. E. StRoBEL spoke at one of the 
ces in the diamond jubilee of First 
ish Church, Ridgway, Pa., April 13-20. 
TE BELIEVE in Lenten midweek serv- 
-family style,” says the Rev. Ewald 
3erger, pastor of Redeemer Church, 
do, as the result of a plan put into 
t this year. 
eviously, midweek devotions were at- 
ed by only a few persons. Reason was 
the services were “geared only to 
its.’ By arranging Wednesday night 
jrams of fellowship, worship and study, 
adance was increased and individuals 
organizations were given tasks which 
ulated their activity in the church. 
ach week the church membership roll 
divided among 12 different couples 
) invited those on their list to a co- 
rative supper on Wednesday night in 
church. A different organization had 
"ge of the supper each week. Follow- 
this fellowship period a worship serv- 
was held from 7.15 to 7.45, after which 
worshipers were divided into interest 
Ips according to age. Children under 
attended a class on “Tell Me About 
.” Ages five to 10 had a course on 
ing Through Palestine”; ages 11 to 15 
se a course on “We Sing America.” 
ts had a choice of “Making My Home 
istian,’ “Teaching Methods,” “Religion 
My Personality,” and “Keep Your Eye 
India.” 


mnarock in Need of Supplies, 
ids, as Result of $4,000 Fire 


By J. LurHer Mauney 


ARION—Help is being sent Konnarock 
intain Mission to repair damage caused 

by a fire which destroyed 
GINI A @ building housing Super- 

intendent A. K. Hewitt’s 
ly, mission office and supply rooms. 
oughout the ULC individuals and 
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groups are sending funds and boxes of ma- 
terials. 

Loss resulting from the fire, Feb. 23, has 
been estimated at $4,000. Only cash and a 
few records in the safe were salvaged. 
Destroyed in the blaze were quantities of 
baby clothes, school supplies, a recently 
acquired sound projector, religious, office 
and recreational supplies, as well as the 
accumulated works of the superintendent 
and his staff. 

The building was covered by insurance, 
but not the contents. Pastor Hewitt an- 
nounced a new office has been set up, but 
asked the indulgence of those with whom 
the mission was in communication since 
mailing lists and files were not recovered. 

AT THE POST-EASTER MEETING of the ex- 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 


Fourth edition almost sold out. All _ tested 
recipes. Price, 40 cents. Three for $1.00. Ladies’ 
Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna 
Ave., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


tue PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS xc 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINB 


STAINED GLASS 


CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


+ ¢ SINCE 1889 -> 


STUDIOS AT 
PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


183i ic ine church and clergy L947 


‘; COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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ecutive council of Virginia Synod, held in 
Roanoke, April 23 and 24, a check for 
$18,093.90 was received from the estate of 
the late David N. Akard, of Sullivan 
County, Tenn. This is the major portion 
of a bequest which has been designated 
for the Home Mission Loan Fund of the 
synod. The fund is now nearing the $85,000 
mark, and is rapidly becoming a significant 
factor in the home mission development of 
the synod. Loans for building programs 
were approved for Holy Trinity, Newport, 
Tenn., and for Church of the Resurrection, 
Arlington, Va. 

Other matters of major importance which 
the executive council acted upon included: 
The approval of Mrs. Mildred H. Deal as 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


Bp *4.00 to $7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 4 sey 


Charles F. Rogers; Jr. ~ 


single 


Manage r 


LLOYD A. POPTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


POCONO PINES, Pa.* For"Boys‘6 to 16 
22nd Season. Mountain Camp. 2,000 
Acre Estate. Cabins. Private Lake. 
Beach. Experienced Counsellors and 
Athletic Coaches. Boating. Tennis. 
Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 weeks $120— 
8 weeks $225. Camp NAWAKWA 
for GIRLS on opposite shore of 
lake. New York Office, Room 1274, 
11 W. 42nd St., LO. 5-1550. 


synodical secretary of the Children of t 
Church, the authorization of a co t 
to recommend a synodical director of 1 
ligious education, and consideration OMs)j 
plans for an active participation in the 200} 
per cent apportionment effort of the UL 
in 1948. 

“Thirtieth Anniversary Objective” is 1 
designation given this appeal in the | 
ginia Synod, and a special committee 1% 
der the leadership of Pastor Hewitt } 
direct the effort. The-synodical Broth 
hood has pledged full participation in | 
and other stewardship activity within 
next several years. 

Synodical director of Lutheran We 
Action, the Rev. P. J. Bame, reports 1 
$75,000 cash is now in sight. This is three 
fourths of the two-year quota. Diree 
Bame confidently expects the synod to 
over the top during the Lutheran Wor 
Action drive this month. 

Among congregations recently exceedit 
their two-year quota is Immanuel, in # 
Blountville parish, the Rev. George © 
Derrick pastor. 

Jutius GoopManson, a student from Ie 
land at the University of Tennessee, 4 
dressed a meeting of the pastors of t 
Knoxville Conference held in Reformati 
Church, Greenville, Tenn., April 17, 
Goodmanson spoke on “Iceland and t 
Lutheran Church.” Pastors of the Mari 
Conference held a post-Easter meeting : 
the Konnarock Kabin. 

ENLISTMENT demonstration programs, U9} 
der the direction of Secretary Willit 
Avery of the Parish and Church Schi) 
Board; were scheduled for Roanoke * 
week) of April 27, and Rural Retreat ~ jj 
week of May 4. 

Here AND THERE: The Rev. Earle Fis! 
was installed recently as pastor of the G 
parish by Dr. R. Homer Anderson. - 
The Rev. V. A. Moyer has resigned fr 
the Church of the Ascension, Danville. 
accept a call to the Mt. Jackson parish) 
the Winchester Conference. .. . The FB 
John L. Yost, Jr., has resigned from Hf} 
Trinity, Lynchburg, to become pastor® 
St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, Ga. 
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oury Church Burns 


“i! GY, discovered by two small boys dur- 
4e4ervices Palm Sunday morning, de- 
d Grace Church, Salisbury, N. C., 
llinaev. C. E. Lutz pastor. The loss was 
eailly covered by insurance. 
it Bérs and other furnishings were car- 
rut before the entire frame building 
imlvaiconsumed. The church proper was 
about 60 years ago. Eight Sunday 
| rooms added to the equipment 16 
ago also were destroyed. The church 
‘yilea#l 300 people. 
mbers of the congregation some time 
aunched a building fund in the hope 
a new edifice could be erected when 
tials became more plentiful and con- 
tion less expensive. As a result, a 
egg” is on hand for a new building 
a is to be built as soon as possible. 


7 F DECEASED 


Mrs. Sarah E. Warstler 


ys fe of the Rev. Charles L. Warstler, 
: ed clergyman of Canton, Ohio, Mrs. 
h Ellen Warstler, 73, died April 10. 

{ @arried to Pastor Warstler in 1912, she 
j wlll since that time shared in the activities 
(Behe following churches: St. Mark’s, 
ne testone, and St. Paul’s, Frankfort, in 

“Mana; Holy Trinity and St. Jacob of the 
%ke County parish; St. John’s, New 


\WACATIONING? 


Baltimore; Kountze Memorial, East Can- 
ton; and Christ, Canton, in Ohio. 

The funeral was held April 12 in St. 
Jacob’s Church. Pastor Walter E. Weber 
and the Rev. Solomon D. Myers were the 
officiating clergymen. 


In Washington, D. C. 


LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N, N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
9:45 A. M. Church School 
11:00 A. M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P. M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program, 
8:00 P.M. Vespers 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


For Rent: sesr RELIGIOUS FILMS 


Authorized Lutheran distributor 


for Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm. motion picture projectors 


Write for literature 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 


Richmond, Illinois 


May we suggest 


“| @ MOUNT CARMEL e 


Acclaimed by many as the most beautiful Bible camp in U. S. Situated on 
"| 2nchanting Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota. 


SUMMER SESSION—1947—June 21 to August 30 


en Pastors’ Week—August 2-9 


Each week complete in itself. Daily forenoon Bible studies. Rest, recreation and 


pa “relaxation every afternoon. Inspiring evening services. 
ne Good Meals — Restful Accommodations -— Reasonable Rates 
us For completely illustrated folder write to 


| 1619 Portland Avenue 
1a 
: ” 14, 1947 
| 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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THE SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Washington, D. C. 


GARILLONIC BEL 
Like a Prayer 
in Music 

In hundreds of churches, CARILLONIC BELLS 
has proved that its beautiful music contributes 
outstandingly to increased church attendance, 
to a deeper awareness of the church’s presence 
and message. 

As the Rev. Mr. Garner of Washington's 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, writes: “Through 
‘Carillonic Bells,’ we have been able to inspire 
and refresh Christian faith for the thousands 
of people who hear its music.” 

This modern electronic carillon has a glow- 
ing richness of tone, a matchless accuracy and 
clarity, that make it the choice of those who 
select a carillon by the proper gauge —its 
audible beauty. It can be played as a solo in- 
strument or in combination with the organ. It 
can be installed in your church tower without 
additional construction, its cost is surprisingly 
moderate. We shall be glad to send you further 
details, if you will write us at Dept. LU-24. 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


*“CARILLONIC BELLS"’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ULC CALENDAR ; 


14. Commission of Adjudication. C 
House, New York City. 10.30 A.M. | 


18-20. West Virginia Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Huntington ; 

19-21. Central Pennsylvania Synod. Zion 
Church, Harrisburg 

19-22. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Musi 


Pier, Ocean City, N. J. 
20. Brotherhood, Kentucky-Tennessee Sy 


Louisville, Ky. 4 
20-22. Illinois Synod. Trinity Church, Rock 
20-22. Northwest Synod. Luther Memoria 
Church, Madison, Wis. ’ 
21-22. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Calvar 
Church, Louisville, Ky. 
26-28. Maryland Synod. Gettysburg Se 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
26-30. Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Bi 
27-30. Midwest Synod. Westboro, Missot 
JUNE ; 
1- 3. Brotherhood, New York Synod. Fi 
Church, Syracuse 
2- 5. New York Synod. First Church, 
Syracuse & 
2- 3. Slovak Zion Synod. St. John the | 
tist Church, Charleroi, Pa. 3 
3- 5. Wartburg Synod. Peace Church, — 
Belmont, Wis. > 
10-14. Canada Synod. Zion Church, Pemb™| 
Ontario 
13-17. Icelandic Synod. Mountain, N. D. 


SALES P) 

REPRESENTATIVE @) 
for 

Schulmerich 


Electronics 


United Lutheran Publication How! 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. a, 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimi! Wis 


‘Handy Purse or Pocket Pieces 
Your Students Will Want 


(P. S. Don’t forget one for yourself! ) 


Scripture Text Pencils 


A compact pencil of good quality that fits conveniently 
into a boy’s pocket or a girl’s handbag. The barrel 
into which the pencil fits is decoratively inscribed with 
verses from the Bible. 


John 3:16 (NM620A) 
23rd Psalm (NM620B) 
Apostles’ Creed (NM620D) 
The Beatitudes (NM620E) 


10 cents each; $1 a dozen 


Mechanical Lead Pencils 


A sturdy mechanical pencil attractively finished with a 
white plastic barrel. The top is of brass. The barrel con- 
tains an eraser and additional lead. A Scripture motto is 
stamped on the barrel in black. 


23rd Psalm (NM757) 
Jesus Never Fails (NM656) 


75 cents each 


Jackknife Key Chain 


A handy little item for carrying your 
house key. The key is fastened at one end 
like a jackknife and is always ready to 
pivot into use. Additional keys can be 
added easily by means of a key chain. 


(NM19GD) 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen 


Leather Key Case 


A useful key case made of soft, genuine leather with a 
Scripture text stamped in gold on the side. Keys are fastened 
to the case by means of a sturdy beaded chain. Available in 
red, brown, blue or black. Size, 24% x 3% inches. 

Trust In The Lord (NM451A) Jesus Never Fails (NM452A) 


45 cents each (plus 20% jewelry tax) 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
n 8 1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
n | ‘Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia Baltimore Los Angeles 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


It’s TIME TO PUT a few flowers on the 
grave of the OPA. I took some down 
to decorate the forlorn spot on the day 
I paid 15 cents for what used to be a 
10-cent loaf of bread. 

About this time last year I heard a 
U.S. senator say that if OPA were 
abandoned, prices would go up not 
more than 20 per cent and only for a 
short time. This year he is exerting 
his amazing foresight in efforts to pre- 
vent future strikes by labor unions. 

The president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Mr. Earl 
Bunting, says prices stay up so high 
because of unexpected demand for help 
from foreign countries. This demand 
for exporting large supplies abroad 
could not have been foreseen by any- 
body a year ago, says Mr. Bunting. It’s 
too bad he didn’t know what church 
relief workers were writing from 
Europe. 

Meanwhile corporation profits are 
setting wonderful new records. 


THE TROUBLE Is, the little people get 
hurt in these big squeeze plays. I can 
close my eyes and see the faces of many 
of those who can’t afford 15 cents for a 
loaf of bread. There are so few who 
seem to love them, especially among 
those elected to the U.S. Congress. 

“Profits above people”... it’s an old 
slogan. It has guided a majority in 
business and in government in all ages. 
And when little people get big, they live 
by that slogan too. 

There’s no easy way out of this sort 
of thing. It’s the normal consequence 
of being the kind of people we are. The 
sin consists in being satisfied with our- 
selves in our selfishness. When that 
senator I mentioned gets up to make a 
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speech, he ought to take a good lool 
his manuscript. Maybe he’d find it 
ghost-written by the devil. . 


WE NEED TO HEAR again and again 
we are responsible to God for our so 
behavior. God’s longing for us is | 
we love one another. And. God’s 
mand of us is that there be justice 
our dealings with one another. 

We can get along for quite a w 
without listening to God. We can gt 
church, and even say our prayers 
weekdays, and still not be very e 


ing our practical affairs. But not he 
ing God makes a difference. We co 


God told us to do that. Other neil 


that they actually exist. 
That’s a tragic road, but many Wj 
tions and very many men have tal! 
it. The way of escape is to do gener Wend 
things, many costly and generous thi ii: 
. such as giving a poor man 
coat in Christ’s name. If you do thi 
like that habitually, you'll have prof} 
tion against making big mistakes: 
policy, even if you get elected to @ 
gress. 
It so happens that being geneniil 
proves to be profitable sooner or r 
Selfishness is near-sighted and aly) 
eventually defeats itself. Only God @} 
teach us to see ahead far enoug @ 
understand that. He has provided pl. 
of startling examples in the cours 
history, which should help us witk 
lesson. 


4 lhtheran 
Ttbresen 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


4 £000 


FOR LUTHERAN MEN AND WOMEN 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE OFFERS AN 
AGENCY CONTRACT WHICH INCLUDES: 


1. LIBERAL FIRST YEAR 3. INCREASED RENEWALS 


COMMISSIONS 
4, FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 


2. LIBERAL SERVICE FEES BENEFITS 


ue LUTHERAN MUTUAL, founded in 1879, is an old line Mutual Company, 
“providing life insurance EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS. 


> One of the lowest NET COST companies in the United States. 


| Issues a complete line of participating policies to Lutherans ranging from 
»@ birth to age 65. 


Splendid agency opportunities now available. Agent's Training School 
_— is held regularly at the Home Office. 


Lutheran Mutual is a life insurance company you will be proud to 
represent. Mail the coupon today for complete information about our 


attractive agency contract. 


Se eS eS aS TN, 
} 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WAVERLY, IOWA Since 1879 ' 

I am interested in your AGENCY CONTRACT. Send me complete : 
details without obligation. : 

Bacaaanests Sons Pass vas wea Menuaetiete susan eM tances oh sae Le tcp actbne rns etek act aaa Gan so ox nacenernpeap usenet Maeaieeas coe ASO ins eee 
' 

eRatiansnadiiy tactn yah Cape ARG MD Rarasah Taken Repke Aansceah Resi anannab aisha eda Pha sees naan ieatcnt actenucy vet cacant manera arheae at kta cates ae ' 

| 

Baca et ecssnrrs ies Wtouen stuiesoaees nan nenns au ars atesarn sev eapaass code ts Vani snvrssbaeanaserenn eg SEM ohiineopinrecdtrce Shaves : 
AN OLD LINE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS : 


et ad ae ae as TiS sce ofl 


The Campus, symmetrical and lovely 
Proposed chapel shown in front center 


CARTHAGE @F 


The College of 
Culture ; 
Refinement 


Spirituality 
A Lutheran College for Lutheran Youth 


Write for application blank (Enrollment limited) 


Erland Nelson Carthage, Illinois 


